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Accidents Will Happen 


As the following personal accident 
claims paid by 


THE TRAVELERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford during 1901 will show; 


Amount Paid 
$382,993.52 
91,981.38 
120,720.91 
55,880.95 
12,863.63 
85,361.83 
82,024.89 
43,362.50 
62,005.13 
3,084.59 
40,194.87 
18,559.88 
46,377.21 
29,963.36 
7,434.48 


$1,032,809.13 


No. Paid 
Manual Labor and Trades, 7,303 
To Pedestrians, 1,387 
Horse and Vehicle, . ‘ ° 1,115 
Street Railway and Elevators, . 391 
Bicycle, . ° . ; ° ‘ 299 
At Home, . ‘ ‘ 1,086 
Burns and Sealds, . , ‘ ‘ 630 
Drowning, ‘ " 12 
Firearms and Explosions, : . 105 
Bites of Animals, . ‘ . ; 92 
Sports and Recreations, ; 520 
Foreign Substance in Eye, . . 501 
Steam Railroads and Steamships, 305 
In Office and Store, ° . ° 750 
Unclassified, . . a a 44 


Total, . 14,540 


Since 1864, 373,000 claims, 
amounting to . . $26,000,000.00 


THE TRAVELERS IS THE OLDEST ACCIDENT COM. 
PANY IN AMERICA. 
LARGEST AND STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 
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HIGH © 


EQUATORIAL 


WITH LATEST 


As Supplied to Many High Schools 
Throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


Astronomical and Terrestrial Use. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest Equatorial. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
QUEEN & CO., 

1010 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
59 Fifth Ave., New York. 





SPEND THE WINTER IN FLORIDA. 


Through Pullman service 
on fast trains. . 


Tampa Bay Hotel 
TAMPA, FLORIDA. 

A. E. DICK, - = = Manager. 
Fine new golf course, with TURF PUT- 
TING GREENS and TEES. Excellent 
Hunting, Fishing, Boating and Driving. 


THE NEW RESORT. 


Hote, BELLEVIEW 


BELLEAIR, FLORIDA. 
HARVEY & WOOD, - 
Finest golf course in the South. 
PUTTING GREENS and TEES. 
Hunting, Sailing, Fishing and Driving. 


Lessees. 
TURF 
Good 


The above Hotels are reached by.all rail- 
ways and steamship lines connecting with 
PLANT SYSTEM. Information at 290 Broad- 
way, and 3 Park Place, New York. 

















If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., 


NEW YORK. 
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NEW BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE PUBLISHED THIS. WEEK BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
“srr wes  U LYSSES © \n-=” 


Bound in cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net (postage 8 cts.). In Japanese vellum, large paper, $5 net (postage 10 cts.). 





This is the new play just produced in London by Beerbohm Tree, of which ts said: 


“Of rare distinction and “Tt is the most imaginative “ His work is packed with 
beauty. . . . richin strik- production the presént ene- dramatic imagination from 
ing thought.” ration has witnessed. aily end io end.” 

—STEPHEN GWYNN. Express, London. —RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
By BENJAMIN KIDD, 
Author of “‘ Social Evolution ’ and of “ The Control of the Tropics,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net. Postage, 18 cents. 


A prominent conception here is that not past and present causes and conditions anne) but the efficiency 
which looks toward the future is the controlling’ element in the evolutionary process throughout life. 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEO- THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND; 
RIES, ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL And the Causes to which it is due. 


By WM. A. DUNNING. By eee. LORD AVEBURY (SIR. JOHN 


Professor of History in Columbia bw Author of With many illustrations and maps. Cloth, 8vo. $2.50 net. 
“‘ Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction, Postage, 20 cents. 
Cloti th i “92.50 net. 


ostage, Beents. | ET EMIENTARY ELECTRICITY 
A LIFE OF NAPOLEON L AND MAGNETISM 


By D. C. JACKSON, 
By J. H. ROSE, M. A. ¢ Of the University of Wisconsin, and 
J. P. JACKSON, 
Of the state College, Pennsylvania. Illustrated. 


Author of “The Revolutionary and Napoleonic hy eg 
Postage, Waa Cloth, 12mo, 


1815." Illustrated, 2 vols., 8vo. 








READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC 


By A. R. COLQUHOUN, F.R S. 
Author of “‘ China in Transformation.” With forty full page half tones and 100 drawings in the text. 
Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. Postage, 20 cents. 


A trenchant and exhaustive account of the development, history, and present status of the Far Eastern countries and our present 
and future relations to them. 


THE STORY OF THE MORMONS | A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY 
By W LLIAM ALEXANDER LINN, By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, A.B. (Triaity), M.A. 


Sometime Managing Editor of the New York Evening Post- (Harvard), Ph. D. (Berlin.) 

Titustrated with fac Fstmiles of plates from the Golden ee Author of “ A History of Germany in ™ Pa og A ” etc’ 

ete. Cloth, 8vo, ‘Wan Two vols. oth, BVO, $f net 
Postage. cent ‘s- “a cents 





Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge, 


SEND FOR THE NEW ANNOUNCEMENT LIST OF 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, % PPT AVE vork 
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NEW PUTNAM BOOKS 











Mediaeval Rome 











1078-1535. By Wri1am Murer, author of “The Balkans,” 
etc. No. 68 in “ The Story of the Nations.” 734x5%4 Net, 
$1.35. Half leather, net, $1.60. (Postage, l5c.) 


A record of five interesting but ay known centuries of Roman 
history. The:perusal or this of great value in increasing 
the profit and pleasure to be derived. from a visit to Rome. 





Swiss Life 


in Town and Country. By Aurrep T. Srory, author of the 
** Building of the British Empire,” etc: No.5 in “ Our Euro- 
pean Neighbours.” 74x 5. Fully illustrated. Net, $1.20. 
(By mail, $1.30.) 


The ever-helpful and interesting study of human kind as really 
existing in foreign lands, is the subject of **‘ Our European Neigh- 
pours.” It is seldom that books so satisfactorily accomplish their 
aim. rrhis series is truly fascinating, and ** Swiss Life” is a worthy 
addition. Send for special circular, 














Shakespeare’s Plots 











A study in Dramatic Construction. By Wmi1am H. Fiem- 
nc, A.M., author of ‘“‘How to Study Shakespeare,” etc. 
12mo. Net, $1.80. (By mail, $2.00.) 

Mr. Fleming has produced an aie 
its subject has not been hitherto ad 
its _—_ ay is useful and unique, isa 
spearia 


book whieh because 
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listinet addition to Shake- 





Send for full Spring Announcements. 

















G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London 
Manuscripts suitable for issuing 
in volume form required. by es- 


Authors 
e tablished house ; liberal terms; 
Seeking @| prompt, straightforward treat- 


_ ment. Address 
Publisher Books, 141 Herald, 23d St., N. Y. 


WANTE D-tette carci pinot mang 
ity in every a High-grade teachers 
or professional men prefe: salary or guarantee paid. 


Give , occupation and references 
— DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 











RINCIPAL L. F. GRIFFIN, of the Frye School, 
Trinity Court, Beston, has room fer ene more bey in his own 
family. Address immediately. 


HARVARD UNIVERSI1Y 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
offers fessional courses leading to the degree of 8.B. in 
Engineering mmnteg; Aseiiociuse ; Landscape Architecture; 
Chemistry; y hecaay: fi ology. ete. For information address 
J. L. Love, nae 6 aes Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
- 8. SHALER, Dean. 
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The Gospel 
for Boys 


4 BOOK FOR ALL WORKERS WITH BOYS 


The bey problem in the a th paan uhietine What 
it means and how te meet i 
facts and figures. Book SENT "TREE te 
Sunday-school ee 


are there two or three 








tongues truth into language 
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with sintinticn and letters of f advice from prominent 

flexib'e cloth bind- 
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that he is such. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
36 Washington Street, Chicago. 

















CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
with the Famous Water Marks. 

CRANE BROS., Paper Makers, 
Sample Book free. Westfield, Mass 
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Ex-Speaker THOMAS B. REED’S great Eclectic Library, in ten elegant volumes, A vast 
compendium of brilliant After-Dinner Speeches, Classic and Popular Lectures, 
Great Addresses, Anecdotes and Stories, besides many Special 
Articles by the Editor-in-Chief and his Associates. 


Illustrated with Fine Photogravures and Color-Plates 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


Hon. Justin McCarthy Rossiter Johnson Albert Ellery Bergh 
Member of the English Parliament Author and Litterateur Expert Collaborator 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS 


Horace Perter Henry Ward Beecher Henry W. Grady 
we a Duiske Hillis Chiver Wendell olmes Frecdere = gvels bs 
thaun - Depew ir Hen rvin amiiten t Mabie 
Edward W. Bok Wendell Phillips. Arthur T. Hadley 
Russell H. Conwell **lan Maclaren’”’ - Je ingalis 
Andrew Lan John Fiske -Henry ummond 
“tk Marvel John Hay Grever Cleveland 


Witliam Me inley 
oose 





WHAT “MODERN ELOQUENCE” WILL DO 
; FOR A MINISTER 


Every true minister desires to exert that powerful but indefinable influence which neither 
learning nor piety, nor even devotion can give. The art of reaching and touching the minds and 
hearts of men is attained by only a few. 

What is the secret of that power ? 

“Modern Eloquence” answers that pregnant question as it has never been answered before— 
for no such work was ever before attempted. Here are gathered in ten splendid volumes the words 
in which BEECHER, and STANLEY, and PHILLIPS BROOKS, and other masters of oratory in our 
own times have moved men to tears or laughter, to pity, scorn, indignation or repentance. Here 
are given, not rules for writing sermons, not disquisitions on the art of oratory, but the words them- 
selves—the glowing, living, moving words that have swayed the minds of men and the destinies 
of nations. hether it is in a public address, a lecture, an after-dinner speech or a story, here are 
the gems which display the power of the artist in that noblest of all arts—the art of influencing the 
minds of men. For the preacher it is the one art worthy of his study. 





Special Offer.—A large, handsome portfolio, containing 11 sample photogravures and 
chromatic plates, and 80 specimen pages of brilliant After-Dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses, 
Anecdotes, etc., will be sent free of charge on request. With this we will also submit a ‘special 
proposition which easily will place this great work in your possession. 
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JOHN D. MORRIS & CO, - 1101 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Boys’ 
World 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED 
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Price. 40 cents per year. A boys’ weekly at less than 
one eel? the price ome ch sale 3 yp ~y' are a 
Special rates to Sun -schoo! ust the thing ty) 
boys in att 8p pies free. Address, 


DAVID C. COOK ‘PUBLISHING COMPANY 
\ 36 Washington Street, Chicago. 




















WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 





EUROPE ies sees $250 


GOING TO THE et i 


Mem! ~ ¢--y ) tekers -. woreeie bend Rendosvous, (ate 
Englan @ dollar for ‘o wee 
book, i “en acland,” 4 de oriblag 


for illustrated * pat 
athedral Re aide 

Districts. Pemeniee (Free Paw ing orate ennseo of 
Helland, 4, Reyal ™ Mail & gy T Screw Steamship Line, 


 Oumay SAGTRER 1 malawayY OF ENGLAND, 
$62 Broadway, New York. 


BERMUDA. 
The Ideal Winter Resort. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL.. 


pen from December Accommodates 
Porn terms, etc., ~ > ha we'd: HOWE, Hamilton, y Aon 
Ci Tey OY, A eo De Xo 
GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE "510s, Livenpoo. 


regularly. 1st Cabin, $40 aan dependt 
mn $40. $45 opwe t Pep. ith 
ob 12th += Cestrian ” Maren teh; ‘aledon 
; “ Kingstonian” to London, March fh. 


F. 0, HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 116 State St., Boston. 


EUROPEAN VACATIONS 


And TRAVELING CHAUTAUQUA 

High-class, low rate summer tour for recreation and 
culture, with leisure, comfort, and economy. Pre- 
paratory reading course. Art and history lec- 
tures en route. Comprehensive, thorough. No 
haste, no waste, no extras. The Bayreuth Wag- 
mer Festival. Private, limited party personally 
conducted by the Rev. 8S. W. NAYLOR, Madison, N. J. 
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The superiority of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway for travel between Chicago 
and Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Buffalo, New York and Boston is a recognized fact. 
The most perfect roadbed, finest track adjustment and greatest through train service in 


America are found on this road. 


Among other desirable features it presents that of being the only double track railway 


between Chicago and the east. 


This means greater safety in travel. 


It means — freedom 


in operation of trains and consequent punctuality in their time. 
In every way the Lake Shore affords the most perfect travel facilities that can be obtained. 
For copy of ‘* Book of Trains’’ or information about travel via the Lake Shore, write to 


A. J. SMITH, c. p. & T. a., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fine Souvenir Spoon Set. This consists of six Pan-American Exposition 
Souvenir Coffee Spoons made to order for the Lake Shore by the Oneida Community. They are 
the best material, carefully finished and fully guaranteed. Complete set, in satin-lined box, 
post paid to any address for $1.00, Remit by express or post office money order to ONEIDA 
CommMuniry, Niagara Falls, New York. 
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THE SHOREHAM 


Corner H and Fifteenth Streets 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


a is conducted on both the American and 
= = islocated in the center of the moss fashion- 


per day = eg Pe waa plea, a from $4.50 
day up’ rand on th e Ameri bath and s es 
consisting of Cyl, bed- ge or two or one bed: -rooms with 
bath connected, e 

The SHOREHAM is is famous for the excellence of its cuisine. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, -_ - 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 


N. Yo He H. & H.R. R. and connections, 

rom + + Central Station. 
Leave By way of Due 
$8:00 A. M , Hartford and Wi —-~ Lh eececa tiie odie iat - er 
ne ae M.,8 ringfield and Worceste: eo 
2 ay London and Providence. 


Proprietor 





.. 


PPP eeemminera 
REREEREXRRE 


02 A. M., viden 
® Daily,’ including Sunday. § Stops at t 12st ith St. 
ar bt why State Limited, parlor cars ; fare $7, including pa’ 


“7 Limited Train, special tickets required. 
Through parior and sleeping . | by each om 
Return service same hours an 
Cc. T. H HEMPSTEAD Ge Gen, Pass. Agent. 
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4 Clear 
WN 4 voice. 
BRONCHIAL cats 
Cure coughs 


and colds. 
In boxes only. 
Avoid Imitations. 


TROCHES 


ANTRE|| 


BOOTMAEER. 


SPECIAL MARK DOWN SALE 





Below Are Only a Few of Our. Special Attractions: 

Women’s Fancy Beaded ¢§ $1, 50 
Slippers, merged into 
two genera) lots, to be 

Closed out at.......... $2,00 

Women’s Finest Custom Grate 
leather our regular co 

r 
Por finest Oxfords, “ all 


aad S00 pradchaow. 92,00 








An evening at 
home 
is not lacking 
in enjoyment 


ACMNneTrs 


keep you company. 


The lightest, flakiest little biscuit you 
ever tasted. Justaslight flavor of salt. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 











The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service 

and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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CONDENSED MILK 
ease AST 


orden’s Condensed Milk Co.,New York. 














The worst Coughs generally yield to Dr. D. 
Jayne’s Expectorant, and not a few estimable 
physicians endorse it as their best prescription.— 

Vv. 











Business men 
find that the pro- 
fuse quick lather 
of ivory Soap 
readily removes 
the dust and 
grime of the 
office. Ivory Soap 
is so pure that it 
can be used as 
often as neces- 
sary, without 
causing chapping 
or roughness. 
"IT FLOATS. 











Shirt 
Waist . 
Materials 


At «The Linen Store.”’ 


Our new stock of Washable Shirtings allows 
for an exceeding wide range of individual pref- 
erence, in color combination, design and 
weight. Among the most popular fabrics are 


SCOTCH MADRAS, 
PRINTED LINENS, 
LINEN ZEPHYRS, 
OXFORDS AND CHEVIOTS, 
NOVELTY GINGHAMS, 
FRENCH PERCALES. 
Our Embroidery and Lace Department displays a full 


line of all-overs, edgings, insertions, galloons, and fancy 
laces required for trimming waists and gowns. 


Reg. Trade-Mark 


Mail orders have prompt attention. 


JAMES [IcCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 











5 Pictures 
Free 


In order to give all interested an oppor- 
tunity to see the wonderful possibilities, 
the superior optical qualities, the speed 
and universal usefulness of 


Bausch & Lomb 
Plastigmat f-6.8 


the Perfect Photo Lens, we have had five 
interesting pictures made with it under 
difficult circumstances reproduced and 
send them free. 


Bausch G Lomb Optical Co. 


Incorporated 1866 
New York Rochester, N.Y. Chicago 
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Survey of the World 


The Republicans of the 
House held a caucus, last 
week, to decide upon their 
course concerning the disfranchisement 
of negro voters in the South. Northern 
members, as a rule, supported the Crum- 
packer resolution, which calls for the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to make 
a thorough investigation as to disfran- 
chisement by Constitution or statute in 
any of the States, and to report measures 
for placing representation on a Consti- 
tutional basis. On the other hand, Re- 
publicans from Southern or Border 
States opposed this plan and asked for 
the enactment of a Federal Election law. 
Mr. Cannon reviewed the history of 
Force bill legislation, and argued for a 
conservative policy. No action was 
taken, but another meeting will be held. 
Some think that the party leaders will 
prevent the adoption of any definite pol- 
icy at this session—Objection has been 
made in the Senate and elsewhere to the 
appointment of Benjamin F. Daniels to 
be United States Marshal of Arizona. 
Daniels was one of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
“Rough Riders,” and he displayed ex- 
traordinary courage at Santiago. It was 
known that he had been a professional 
gambler in the Rocky Mountain States, 
and had killed a man; but he had prom- 
ised to forsake his old associates and live 
a correct life. The President thought 
that he was fitted by his experience and 
courage to be a good Marshal in a moun- 
tain Territory. In a personal letter to 
Daniels he gave him good advice, saying 
that he had become responsible for the 
new Officer’s good behavior. After the 
nomination had been confirmed, dis- 
patches from Wyoming declared that 
Daniels had been not only a swindler and 


The Field of 
Politics 


a desperado, but also a convict. The 
official record of his imprisonment in the 
penitentiary for larceny was produced. 
Whereupon Mr. Hoar and his Judiciary 
Committee were sharply attacked in the 
Senate by Mr. Teller and other Demo- 
crats for making a favorable report on 
Daniels. Mr. Hoar replied that while it 
was true that Daniels had been a gam- 
bler, the man whom he had killed had 
been slain in self-defense, and the loss of 
one of Daniels’s ears in another quarrel 
had been in no way discreditable to him. 
Neither the President nor the committee 
had heard of the man’s prison record. 
At the end of last week some of Daniels’s 
friends were asserting that the convict 
must have been another man of similar 
name, altho he also had lost an ear. The 
President undertook to find. out whether 
the new Marshal had really been a con- 
vict, saying that if the story were true he 
would revoke the appointment. The 
withdrawal of the nomination of Marshal 
Henry M. Cooper, of Arkansas, for re- 
appointment is regarded as a defeat for 
Powell Clayton, of the National Commit- 
tee, and the Republican machine in that 
State-—The President has been making 
a personal investigation of the questions 
raised by Rear-Admiral Schley’s appeal, 
and has consulted several persons who 
were prominent witnesses before the 
Court of Inquiry. Rear-Admiral Samp- 
son’s counsel have filed a protest against 
Schley’s claim that he: was in command 
at the battle of Santiago. In a letter 
notifying Sampson of his retirement, Sec- 
retary Long quotes the highly compli- 
mentary letter of President McKinley to 
Sampson, written two years ago, in the 
course of which credit for the victory at 
Santiago is given to the latter, as the offi- 
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cer in command.—A test vote in the Con- 
necticut Constitutional Convention fore- 
shadows the defeat of those who have 
sought reform as to representation in the 
Legislature. Representation in the 
House at present is by towns, and not 
by population; so that 42 towns, with a 
population of 693,485, have the same 
number of Representatives that 42 other 
towns have, the population of which is 
only 69,486. As each town is repre- 
sented in the Convention. by one delegate, 
it was foreseen that the small towns could 
easily prevent any change to their disad- 
vantage. If the Convention adopts a 
new plan withholding from the cities an 
increase of representation, it will prob- 
ably be rejected at the polls. 
s 


The Senate has passed 
Mr. Hoar’s bill for in- 
creasing the salaries of 
the judges of the Federal courts and the 
courts of the District of Columbia. ‘The 
addition is about 25 per cent. Mr. Stew- 
art’s amendment, increasing to $7,500 the 
salary of a Senator or Representative, 
was lost by a vote of 15 to 44. The East- 
ern Senators voting for it were Hawley, 
Quay, Gallinger and Wetmore. Mr. EI- 
kins’s amendment, increasing the pay of 
a Cabinet officer from $8,000 to $12,500, 
was tabled by a vote of 38 to 21.—The 
annual Pension bill—appropriating, this 
year, $138,500,000 for payments to pen- 
sioners—as passed in the Senate forbids 
the collection of a fee or other compensa- 
tion for aiding the passage of special 
pension bills, nearly 5,000 of which have 
been introduced at the present session. 
Congress has received from Grand Army 
posts many petitions asking for an in- 
vestigation of Commissioner Evans’s ad- 
ministration.—Senator Scott, of West 
Virginia, has made a long speech in favor 
of the San Blas or Mandingo Bay route 
for an isthmian canal. This is the route 
on which a tunnel several miles long 
would be required. The Senator says the 
canal could be made in three years and 
that ships could be drawn through the 
tunnel by overhead electric trolley. Sev- 
eral persons have testified before the Sen- 
ate Canal Committee. One of those testi- 
fying last week was Admiral Walker, 
chairman of the Commission. Mr. Mor- 
gan asked him to tell what he knew about 
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the Government’s recent negotiations with 
Colombia concerning concessions that 
might be needed. He declined to speak 
of these negotiations on the ground that 
they were of a diplomatic and confiden- 
tial character, and that inquiry should 
properly be made at the State Depart- 
ment. Whereupon the irascible chair- 
man gave notice that he must report the 
Admiral to the Senate as a contumacious 
witness.—The debate in the Senate on 
the Philippine policy drags its slow 
length along, but very little reference is 
made to the pending tariff bill. The new 
Senator from Tennessee, Mr. Carmack, 
entered the lists last week to denounce 
“the whole policy of colonial empire,” 
and was opposed by Mr. Beveridge. The 
Commission’s statute for the punishment 
of treason and sedition was attacked by 
Mr. Hoar and Mr. Tillman. Mr. Foraker 
asked the latter where his sympathies 
were with regard to the insurrection. 
Tillman’s answer that they were “ with 
the Filipinos in their struggle for lib- 
erty” led Foraker to say with much 
emphasis that such a declaration would 
expose him to an application of the laws 
of the United States concerning treason 
if he were not protected by his Remorse 
office. He added that it should be thor- 
oughly understood that our army would 
never come back from the Philippines 
until it should come victorious. Mr. 
Hoar presented the petition of Carl 
Schurz, Dr. Cuyler, Mark Twain and 
others for a suspension of hostilities in 
the Philippines, in order that the Fili- 
pino and the American leaders might 
confer, and that charges of cruelty and 
barbarism on the part of the American 
soldiers might be investigated. 


& 


When they attempted to lay 
aside the Cuban tariff ques- 
tion and turned to a bill for 
a great reduction of revenue, the Repub- 
licans who control the Ways and Means 
Committee appear to have overlooked 
both the force of public opinion and the 
firmness of the President. They have 
been constrained to say that they will 
resume consideration of the Cuban ques- 
tion, and it is now expected that in some 
way a concession to the Cuban planters 
will be made by the House. The Presi- 
dent has held earnest conferences with 
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the members of the committee and has 
left no room for doubt in their minds as 
to his views concerning the duty of Con- 
gress and the course which the Repub- 
lican party should take. The Speaker 
and these members fear, they say, that a 
reduction of the sugar duty would give 
the Democrats several districts, in Michi- 
gan and other beet-sugar States, that are 
now represented by Republicans. At the 
same time, however, they have been dis- 
turbed by evidence that the people of 
the Middle West are not hostile to such 
revision of the tariff as would be made 
by the enactment of Mr. Babcock’s bill 
relating to the duties on steel. When the 
committee voted on the Tax Reduction 
bill last week a margin of only one vote 

tevented the addition of the Babcock 
bill as ah amendment, and for some days 
thereafter thete was danger that a con- 
siderable number of Republicans would 
join the Democrats in the House in at- 
taching the same amendment there. It 
is reported now that this danger has been 
avetted, partly for the teason that the 
majority in committee has conserited to 
do something for Cuba; but no action 
tipon either qtiestion is expected within 
ten days. In the Senate the prospect for 
concessions to Cuba has from the first 
been much more favorable than in the 
House. All the New England Senators, 
altho protectionists beyond question, will 
vote for the desited feciprocal agree- 
ment concernimg trade with Cuba, and 
several of them have published their 
opinions. Mr. Platt, of Connecticut, 


chairman of the Cuban Committee and 


an influential Senator, says: 


“T am as strong a protectionist as ever, but 
I believe that proper and reasonable tariff con- 
cessions can be made on Cuban products, in 
return for Cuban tariff concessions on Ameri- 
can products, that would greatly benefit the 
trade of both countries and not appreciably in- 
jure any American industry. I think the cause 
of protection is being wounded now in the 
house of its professed friends, and that the 
free-trader cannot injure that cause as much 
as protectionists can who insist upon unrea- 
sonable and unnecessary customs dues.” 


Cuban authorities insist that nothing less 
than a reduction of 50 per cent. will suf- 
fice, but it does not seem probable that 
so much will be granted. Several plans 
for giving relief without diminishing 
protection have been suggested. One 
provides for increasing the duty on Ger- 
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man sugar, but that would cause a tariff 
war. The bill of Mr. Morris, of Minne- 
sota, would increase the duty on all raw 
sugar, thus taxing both the people and 
the refiners for a fund out of which the 
President is directed to pay the Cuban 
planters one-third of the duty collected 
on their sugar. Mr. Newlands has made 
a speech for his resolution, which invites 
Cuba to become a part of the United 
States, first as a Territory and ultimately 
as a State. The President regards with 
anxiety the prospect of delay, partly for 
the reason that if action is deferred 
Sefior Palma may decline the Presidency. 
3 


The Testimony Governor Taft was on 
of Gov. Taft ‘tHe witness stand in a 

Senate committee room 
for six days last week. The establish- 
ment of civil government was difficult in 
the beginning, he said, owing to the ac- 
tivity of the insurgents in the months im- 
mediately preceding our national election 
in 1900. This activity was designed to 
influence the election; and there was 
doubt in the islands as to the American 
policy because it was possible that Bryan 
would be successful. There was a 
change afterward, and the Commission 
had won the confidence of the people. 
Quite naturally, they had not the same 
feeling toward the army, which had been 
the instrument for their punishment. 
For the ultimate success of popular gov- 
ernment the extension of education was 
indispensable, but the effect of this ex- 
tension would not be felt for a genera- 
tion. In the meantime we must rely 
upon the small educated nucleus around 
which, with the aid of American control, 
a stable government can be erected. Any 
government must fail there if it lacks 
American initiative and American knowl- 
edge of the way in which it should be 
carried on. All except the guerrillas now 
want peace, and the Federal party—the 
only one of general organization in the 
islands—has been a great factor in the 
work of pacification. After the defeat 
of Bryan, the influence of this party, to- 
gether with the new laws and the civil 
government, worked together to bring 
about peace. Aguinaldo had Luna as- 
sassinated because the latter opposed 
guerrilla warfare. Governor Taft com- 
mended the activity and courage of the 
army. The mutilation of dead American 
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soldiers had caused. some retaliation. 
Probably there had been some cases of 
unnecessary killing, and some of what 
was called the “ water cure,” which “ con- 
sisted of pouring water down the throats 
of men until they would swell up and, 
becoming frightened, would tell what 
they knew.” But such acts were in vio- 
lation of strict orders. While he was not 
in an attitude of favor toward military 
rule, it was his deliberate judgment that 
“never had a war been conducted in 
which more compassion, more restraint 
and more generosity had been exhibited.” 
Bell’s concentration order had been is- 
sued since he left the islands. He had 
told Bell that much of it was unnecessary. 
3ut what remains now of the insurrec- 
tion is a crime against civilization, and 
the guerrillas have worn out their right 
to any but the most severe treatment 
within the rules of war. The people 
want peace, and are kept in a state of ter- 
ror by a few. The Commission had not 
been able to accept McArthur’s view that 
authority was vested solely in the mili- 
tary power, but this difference had not 
extended to the control of municipalities. 
The disagreement with Chaffee as to one 
habeas corpus case had speedily been rec- 
onciled, at the President’s request; and 
Governor Taft added that he was on the 
most friendly terms with the General. 
Speaking of the character of the Fili- 
pinos, he remarked that the women held 
a superior position, and were active man- 
agers in affairs. The Spanish Arch- 
bishop had said that if the Filipinos were 
to have political authority and privileges, 
these should be conferred upon the 
women. He had never met a Filipino 
who was not a musician. The natives in 
crowds were well-behaved and courteous. 
They have a capacity for skilled labor, 
but are not industrious. Many do not 
seek work, and therefore there is a de- 
mand for Chinese. Business men say 
these are needed. The people would ex- 
clude the Chinese not on account of labor 
competition, but because the Chinese 
save, become merchants and overcome 
Filipinos in mercantile life. As for hon- 
esty, the Filipino was neither so bad as 
some had painted him, nor so good as 
others had said he was. Out of 65,000,- 
000 acres, 5,000,000 are in private hands, 
and the friars’ 403,000 acres include the 
best lands. There is nothing more im- 
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portant than that Congress should au- 
thorize the Commission to buy out the 
friars, who then would probably leave the 
islands. Nothing causes so much trouble 
as this question of the friars. He thought 
they would sell for a reasonable price. 
Most of their holdings they obtained by 
purchase, and their titles are sound. 
They have ready money, and they re- 
cently loaned some to promote a corner 
in hemp. The main sources of their ac- 
cumulations have been their high fees for 
marriages, funerals, christenings, etc. 
Franchises for timber cutting, mining, 
electric lighting and trolley roads should 
be granted. The incorporation of rail- 
way companies should be permitted, and 
there should be American banks. He de- 
sired to avoid the question of government 
ownership of railroads and telegraphs. 
He described the Commission’s plan of 
taxation. The Filipino sugar and to- 
bacco interests ask that our duties on 
these products when brought from the 
islands be reduced by 75 per cent. The 
Commission had asked for a reduction 
of 50 per cent., and he would be glad 
to see 75 per cent. cut off. [The pend- 
ing bill makes a reduction of only. 25 per 
cent.] Such a reduction would have no 
immediate economic effect in the islands, 
but it would help the Commission in deal- 
ing with the people, because it would be 
evidence of friendly feeling in the United 
States.—At the elections held in the is- 
lands last week, ten provinces showed 
satisfactory majorities for the re-election 
of the Governors originally appointed. 
In Tarlac, Bataan and Abra, Filipinos 
succeed the American Governors. All 
the Filipino Mayors will sign a petition 
asking Bishop Sbarretti, the Apostolic 
Delegate, to expel the friars and the friar 
bishops for the good of the Church, as- 
serting that they are unfit to serve in the 


house of God. 
& 


The full text.of the 
treaty for the cession 
of the Danish . West 
India Islands to this country shows that 
Denmark agrees to sell for $5,000,000 the 
islands of St. Thomas, St. John and 
Sainte Croix, “ with the adjacent islands 
and rocks,” the same being all the terri- 
tory in those waters over which Denmark 
now exercises jurisdiction. The islands 
are conveyed to the United States in full 


Treaty for 
Denmark’s Islands 
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sovereignty. There is no provision for a 
plebiscite on the islands before the final 
exchange of ratifications. Congress is to 
determine the civil rights and political 
status of the inhabitants, subject to cer- 
tain stipulations concerning non-resident 
Danes who own property on the islands, 
and such residents as may prefer to retain 
their allegiance to the Danish crown. It 
is understood that all of Denmark’s finan- 
cial claims against the colonial treasuries 
are extinguished. This country assumes 
certain obligations. It undertakes to pre- 
serve the franchise of the St. Thomas 
Floating Dock Company, which will not 
expireuntil1918. It takes over Denmark’s 
obligation to pay for five years an annual 
subsidy of $4,000 to the West India and 
Panama Telegraph Company, an English 
corporation. The colonial treasury of 
Sainte Croix, in 1876, undertook to guar- 
antee the payment of interest at 5 per 
cent. on the shares of the Sainte Croix 
Fallessukkerkogierer Company, Limited 
(but not as to the length of its name), 
which is a sugar corporation. Denmark 
originally loaned to this company 1,414,- 
784 crowns. The interest on its securi- 
ties was not paid, and after twenty years 
Denmark assumed the obligation. The 
treaty frees the United States from all 
liability under the guaranty, and the 
company’s affairs will soon be wound up 
by the Danish Government. All public, 
Government or Crown lands, buildings, 
fortifications, etc., are ceded. The con- 
gregations of the Danish National Church 
are to retain possession of the church 
edifices and parsonages now used by 
them. The colonial treasuries are to con- 
tinue to pay the yearly allowance to re- 
tired functionaries, but the sum of these 
pensions does not exceed $2,000. If Den- 
mark as creditor shall acquire the proper- 
tv of the Fallessukkerkogierer Company, 
it is to have two years in which to sell 
the same. The usual provisions are made 
for the protection of the rights of those 
who desire to retain allegiance to Den- 
mark. Any differences of opinion as to 
the interpretation of the treaty are to be 
referredtothe Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague. In his favorable report, Senator 
Cullom points out that the islands are of 
great importance in a strategic way, 
whether the strategy be commercial or 
military, because of their relation to the 
isthmus, the Orinoco, and the Amazon. 
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Porto Rico, he says, is very difficult of 
defense, but St. Thomas, with its fine 
harbor and the adjoining elevations, can 
be “ converted into a second Gibraltar.” 


& 


lf the Pan-American 
Congress, just con- 
cluded, was not a 
great success, it certainly has not been a 
failure. It has seemed remarkable to a 
great many people that its proceedings 
were not reported more fully in the 
United States, but it is said in official 
circles at Washington that what was 
done in Mexico City was more important 
to Spain and the Latin American re- 
publics than it was to the United States, 
our position being more assured in the 
world than theirs. Of the nineteen re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere 
called to this Congress all sent delegates. 
These were the most eminent men that 
the. Latin countries could offer. Every 
one spoke English, and their number in- 
cluded cabinet ministers, vice-presidents, 
members of the judiciary and legislative 
bodies, and even future Latin-American 
presidents. All came with definite pro- 
grams, and if these did not always har- 
monize, the conference still held together. 
The chief outside incident of the confer- 
ence was the formulation of the Diaz 
doctrine, which is explained as follows: 


“The international law of America is 
founded on peace, which, in turn, depends on 
respect for the sovereignty, independence and 
territorial integrity of all the nations of the 
continent.” 


As to practical results the adherence of 
the American republics to the principles 
of The Hague Convention was undoubt- 
edly the most important. A protocol was 
signed declaring that the principles estab- 
lished at the three different Hague con- 
ventions should be considered as Ameri- 
can public law; while the United States 
and Mexico, now the only American par- 
ties to The Hague Convention, should 
jointly negotiate with the signatory Pow- 
ers of The Hague for the admission into 
it of other American nations when they 
ask that privilege. This protocol is con- 
sidered a compromise, for Argentina and 
several other republics wanted an agree- 
mer.: for absolute compulsory arbitra- 
tion, which, it is curious to note, the 
United States did not favor. Our coun- 
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try has unquestionably regained some 
popularity in the eyes of her sister repub- 
lics by this conference,and it was no small 
tribute to our motives that a generous 
resolution was adopted applauding the 
purpose of the United States to construct 
an isthmian canal. Measures for sani- 
tary protection, the question of an Inter- 
Continental Railroad, and a Pan-Ameri- 
can Scientific Museum are among the 
other minor projects that received en- 
thusiastic support. The third Interna- 
tional American Congress will be held 
in a few years and by that time it will be 
seen what practical results were achieved 
by the present assembly. In the nature 
of the case most of the things that were 
done are to be tested in the future. 
& 


Sene The Associated Press has come 
in 1898  iMto possession of several im- 
portant documents touching on 
the attempted interference with the 
United States at the time of the Spanish 
troubles. The circular note sent by the 
Spanish Government to its representa- 
tives at the several European courts is as 
follows: 
The Minister of State. 
To His Majesty’s Representatives Abroad: 
(Circular Telegram.) 
Manprip, March 25, 1808. 

The Spanish representative in Washington 
has just reported that he is informed by the 
United States Government that on Monday 
next the report of the American Commission 
on the “ Maine” catastrophe will be brought 
before Congress without previously communi- 
cating same to us, or having the Spanish re- 
port communicated to them. 

For the reasons stated in my telegram of 
yesterday, and in view of the fact of the sub- 
mission of that matter to a popular Chamber, 
thus taking it out ‘of the jurisdiction of the 
Executive power—a step which, in our opinion, 
may provoke a conflict between the two na- 
tions—the Spanish Government deems it a 
duty, and considers it to be in accordance with 


the principles governing international relations , 


between Christian Powers, to communicate 
these facts to that Government and to request 
its friendly offices (to induce) the President of 
the United States to maintain within the ju- 
risdiction of the Executive everything bearing 
on the questions or differences with Spain in 
order to bring them to an honorable settlement. 
And so convinced is Spain that reason is with 
her, and that she is acting with prudence, that 
if the above-mentioned end is not attained she 
does not hesitate to ask the advice of the great 
Powers, and in the last term their arbitration 
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for the settlement of differences now pending 
and of those which may, in the near future, 
disturb the peace which the Spanish nation 
wishes to preserve as far as compatible with 
her honor and the integrity of her territory. 
This not only for her own sake, but also for 
the consequences which the war, once begun, 
might have for the other countries of Europe 
and America. 

You will read this telegram to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of that country. 

GULLON. 

It is apparent from other sources that 
Spain atthetime looked to Queen Victoria 
for aid in maintaining peace, but was also 
aware of the fact that Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Chamberlain were quite ready to do 
the United States a signal service. Spain, 
therefore, turned chiefly to the central 
European States for assistance. Her 
hopes were broken when Count Mara- 
vieff, the Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, said in regard to concerted action 
of the Powers: “ If such a step is con- 
fined to a simple council it will have no 
result; and if it implies anything resem- 
bling a threat, the result obtained will be 
contrary to that desired.” The latest note 
to the controversy is a paragraph in the 
Berlin Neueste Nachrichten (thought to 
be inspired) to this effect : 

“The fact must be certified that Lord 
Pauncefote suggested to the representatives of 
the other Powers on April 14th, 1898, a step 
which would have been disagreeeable to Amer- 
ica, and that this step was frustrated by the 
opposition of Germany. This ought to be ac- 
cepted in England and America, and the offi- 
cials in Berlin should not be compelled to 
prove their case by publishing the documents. 
All the attempted insinuations against Ger- 
many in this connection must fall to the 
ground in view of the unchallenged facts.” 


In commenting on this the London Times 
says that downright assertions of this 
kind will soon make necessary the pub- 
lication of documentary evidence in the 
interests of all parties. 

ed 
The communications be- 
tween England and Hol- 
land in regard to clos- 
ing the Boer war have been pub- 
lished, and are shown to have been 
quite ineffective. England, according 
to the note sent by Lord Lans- 
downe in reply to the Dutch proposals, 
could not recognize the Boer leaders in 
Europe as representing the actual forces 
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in South Africa, or as having any control 
over the actions of those forces. Lord 
Salisbury in a public speech has even al- 
luded to the Dutch note in a tone of flip- 
pancy. After showing that the fighting 
Boers were not in sympathy with their 
Dutch friends in the movement, Lord 
Salisbury declared that “ there is no long- 
er any question of sentiment; we have 
entered upon a matter of business which 
we must push through.” A recent at- 
tempt to capture De Wet has failed. He 
was surrounded by British forces 
strengthened by the block house system. 
The English lines closed in on him, but 
in the night, when it was very dark, he 
rushed his cattle at the fence, broke his 
way through the line and escaped. Lord 
Kitchener’s great plan, which he has been 
elaborating for months past, failed by the 
escape of De Wet, but was successful in 
the greatest single capture of Boers since 
Lord Kitchener arrived in South Africa. 
Altogether twenty-three columns were 
employed in an immense irregular paral- 
lelogram formed by the lines of block- 
houses and the railroads between Wolve- 
hoek, Frankfort, Lindley and Kroonstad. 
It is estimated that De Wet’s forces 
amounted, roughly speaking, to 2,000 
men. Lord Kitchener personally superin- 
tended the final preparations for the ex- 
pedition, and the great move was made 
over a front of forty miles, the advance 
extending sixty miles, with the object of 
driving the Boers against the railroad 
line, where armored trains were patrol- 
ling and were repeatedly in action, shell- 
ing the Boers to prevent their crossing 
the railroad. De Wet succeeded in slip- 
ping through the lines to the southward. 
Where Mr. Steyn is is unknown, tho one 
report says he is with De Wet. 


a 


In the midst of her Afri- 
can and far Eastern com- 
plications England has still 
time to consider the difficulties that arise 
in Persia. Recently in the House of 
Commons Mr. Joseph Walton moved an 
amendment to the Address in order to 
call attention to the present state of af- 
fairs in Persia, where he had lately 
traveled. He showed the importance of 
that country to England both politically 
and commercially. The English trade 
with the northern provinces by way of 
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Batum and Kars, he said, had been al- 
most extinguished by the protective tar- 
iff introduced by Russia, and now trade 
with the south was threatened by the 
British habit of clinging to old systems 
and refusing to push their trade. As an 
instance of shortsightedness in the Brit- 
ish Government he mentioned the re- 
fusal to guarantee the loan of £2,500,000 
in Persia in 1898. Lord Cranborne at- 
tempted to defend this refusal on the 
ground that the security was not such 
as business men would demand for such 
a loan. M. Witte, however, had taken 
another view of the question. Altho 
Russia is much poorer than England, she 
advanced the money which England re- 
fused and by that transaction had ac- 
quired for herself a new and command- 
ing position at the court of the Shah, and 
she has not failed to use that advantage 
to the detriment of English trade in the 
Persian Gulf. English trade, Mr. Wal- 
ton said, still remains in the Gulf, but 
there is danger that this too may be in- 
terfered with by Russia, which has al- 
ready started a subsidized line of steam- 
ers from Odessa to compete with it. The 
Russians themselves are very sanguine 
of their success. The other speakers who 
followed Mr. Walton were very careful 
to say nothing showing unfriendliness 
to Russia, but their remarks all tended 
to set forth the necessary rivalry between 
England and Russia. Mr. Cranborne, 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, de- 
clared that it was absolutely necessary 
for England to maintain her supremacy 
in the Persian Gulf. Our rights there, 
he said, and our position of ascendancy 
we cannot abandon. He said that 
their naval position must be kept unim- 
paired and that no other country would 
be allowed to acquire a naval base in 
those waters. 


It is known that the French Gov- 
ernment has long been waiting 
for some opportunity to get control of 
Moroccan affairs, and a recent incident 
may be used as the opening wedge. 
Moorish marauders have just murdered 
two French army officers, Captains Gra- 
tien and De Cressin. Already General 
Caze, who commands the Nineteenth 
Army Corps, with headquarters at Al- 
giers, is preparing to mobilize his forces 
so as to theaten the Moroccan hinterland, 
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altho his action is explained as a mere ex- 
tension of police protection. The battle- 
ship “Charlemagne,” which has been tak- 
ing in coal at Toulon, is supposed to be 
destined for Tangier —Owing to certain 
changes in the excise taxes the revenue 
for January has fallen some twenty-nine 
millions of francs below that of January, 
I90I, amounting in all to 237,344,300 
francs. Notwithstanding this large 
shrinkage in comparison with the returns 
of last year, the sum is very little below 
the budget estimates for the month, as 
the results of the change in the taxes 
were foreseen.—To the people of Paris 
the most interesting national topic for 
some time has been the change in the 
management of the Thédtre Frangais. 
This theatre, called also the Comédie 
Frangaise or the Maison de Moliére, 
which has done more than any other sin- 
gle institution to maintain French acting 
as the most artistic in the world, has been 
governed like a little republic. It re- 
ceives a subsidy from the National Gov- 
ernment, and is under the control of the 
Minister of Instruction and Fine Arts. 
But the choice of plays was until recently 
left to a chosen committee of actors and 
actresses, having the rank of sociétaires, 
or partners, and receiving a share of the 
dividends. Now the Minister of Instruc- 
tion has abolished this committee, and 
placed the selection of plays in the hands 
of the administrator. There has been 
considerable fluctuation of recent years 
in the kind of plays accepted. The old 
rule was to adhere pretty closely to a few 
of the classic dramas with very occasion- 
ally the addition of some more modern 
work. Recently this rule has been a good 
deal relaxed, not entirely to the satisfac- 
tion of the public. The traditional cus- 
tom also was to subordinate the scenic 
display to the more intellectual effect of 
the drama, but this rule, too, has been re- 
laxed and has called out loud protests 
from M. Sarcey, the dramatic critic. 
What -results the present change in ad- 
ministration of this historic theatre will 
produce remains to be seen. 


& 


The remarkable financial and 
industrial depression which 
Germany has been passing through dur- 
ing the past eighteen months as yet shows 
no marked signs of improvement, altho 
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there are beginning to be indications of 
business activity in Berlin. This, the 
optimists say, is the dawn of better times. 
The pressure upon the working people 
during this long period has been severe, 
yet, despite the fact that hundreds of 
shops and factories have been either 
stopped entirely or run on. half time, 
there has been no menace of bread riots 
or mob agitation. If there has been any- 
thing that has mitigated the severity of 
this crisis, it is the growing expansion of 
the foreign trade (by $18,000,000 over 
last year), and this it is hoped will pre- 
vent the Reichstag from increasing the 
tariff and thus gaining the commercia! 
hostility of foreign nations to the jeop- 
ardy of German commerce. Aside 
from the tariff question the two chief 
subjects of discussion during the past 
week were the cost of the German colo- 
nies and the Kaiser’s attack on Christian 
Science. In regard to the former, it is 
stated by the recent Government report 
that there are only 3,762 Germans in all 
the German colonies, including officials, 
officers, missionaries, women and chil- 
dren; and that every one of these colo- 
nists costs the empire $1,428 a year. 
Moreover, while the colonial trade has in- 
creased in the last five years from II,- 
000,000 marks to 25,000,000 marks, the 
colonial appropriations during the. same 
length of time have increased from 
7,000,000 marks to 19,000,000 marks. In 
regard to Christian Science or “ Eddy- 
ism,” as the Germans call it, Emperor 
William is so incensed at the movement 
that he has ordered hereafter all persons 
in any way connected with spiritualism 
or kindred occult “isms” to be rigidly 
excluded from the imperial court. The 
German followers of Mrs. Eddy number 
about 200, and are referred to in the car- 
icatures of the comic papers and in the 
weighty leaders of the religious press as 
“the latest American importation.” The 
Christian Scientists are said to be 
alarmed; but nothing has as yet been 
done against them, except the withdrawal 
of permission in certain cases to use the 
public halls for their meetings. There 
is no intention on the part of the German 
Government to make any “ martyrs.” It 
is interesting to add that “ Science and 
Health ” is being sold for twenty marks 
in Germany by the leaders of the Chris- 
tian Science Crusade. 





Our Independence in Agriculture* 
By the Hon. James Wilson 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


HE possibilities for diversity in agri- 
culture in the United States are 
such that I believe I am safe in 

saying our country is in a position to be- 
come entirely independent of any other 
nation from an agricultural point of 
view. There is good ground for making 
the prediction that developments in the 
near future will show the soil of the 
United States to be adapted to the 
growth of practically every agricultural 
product which Americans are now com- 
pelled to purchase abroad. 

Take, for instance, Egyptian cotton. 
The Department’s work with this com- 
modity recently has produced very en- 
couraging results, and it is believed that 
it can be successfully grown in this coun- 
try. This is a cotton of the finest fiber 
and grade, which we have been import- 
ing in bulk for many years. But as early 
as 1892 the Department imported and dis- 
tributed seed of some of the choice 
Egyptian sorts, altho, owing to the lack 
of money, the work of cultivation was 
abandoned. Recently, however, consid- 
erable seed has been imported and the 
outlook for this particular grade of cot- 
ton is encouraging. 

The United States pays out millions of 
dollars annually for tropical products 
which we ought to grow and which we 
can grow without interfering in any way 
with well established industries. Coffee, 
rubber, bananas, cacao and many other 
tropical crops not hitherto grown by 
us can be produced, and attention has 
been turned to the best method of suc- 
ceeding with the crops. The improve- 
ments in the coffee industry in Porto 
Rico furnish an example of what can be 
accomplished toward making us inde- 
pendent of the tropical countries from an 
agricultural consuming point of view. 
Among the agricultural imports of the 
United States coffee is second only to 
sugar, our annual importations averag- 
ing $70,000,000, and only a small frac- 
tion of 1 per cent. of this quantity comes 
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from our tropical islands. The most im- 
portant industry in Porto Rico is the rais- 
ing of coffee for European markets. 
Hence it has received the early attention 
of the officials of this Department in their 
investigations of tropical agriculture. 
The use of shade upon plantations in the 
island and the raising of seedlings in 
nurseries, and other practical improve- 
ments of culture, would double or treble 
Porto Rico’s production of coffee, and 
with an increase of acreage in view, the 
island could be made to produce more 
than half of the coffee consumed in the 
United States. 

The production of several kinds of tea 
in the United States is now assured, and 
in addition to this it is encouraging to 
note that experts who have examined the 
tea produced here pronounce it equal in 
flavor and aroma to the best imported 
leaves. The profit in the crop raised last 
year averages from $30 to $40 an acre. 
During the last year large tea gardens 
have been conducted near Summerville, 
S. C., where the soil appears to be espe- 
cially adapted to its growth. In 1900 
about 4,500 pounds of high-grade tea 
was produced and a ready market was 
found for all of it. A machine for the 
manufacture of green tea was produced 
and placed in operation in Summerville. 

Capital is always timid of investments 
in new enterprises of this kind, and there 
is still much to be done to demonstrate 
the possibilities of the work in other 
parts of the South. The labor problem 
is an important one, but Dr. Charles U. 
Shepard, who has had the tea raising 
industry in hand, is training a few young 
men in the technic of the work. 

I have recently called attention to the 
fact that the introduction of Japanese 
rice resulted in an increased production, 
amounting to $1,000,000, of this com- 
modity in Louisiana,and furthermore that 
the impetus given to the work in that 
State and Texas led to the investment 
of not less than $20,000,000 in the indus- 
try. In 1900 about 8,000,000 pounds 
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more rice was produced than in 1899, and placed in the hop-growing districts of the 


during the last year 65,000,000 pounds 
more was produced than during the pre- 
ceding year. With the rapid increase in 
our own production the importation of 
rice from foreign countries is falling off, 
as shown by the fact that in three years 
the imports have decreased from 154,- 
000,000 pounds to 73,000,000 pounds. 

This country imports over 16,000,000 
pounds, or nearly $800,000 worth, of 
macaroni every year. This product is 
made from a special class of wheats 
which until recently never had been given 
a thorough trial in this country. The 
Department recently secured a quantity 
of the wheats and it has been found that 
they grow in a wide extent of territory in 
the West and Northwest. During the 
last two years they yielded one-third to 
one-half more per acre than any other 
wheats grown side by side with them, 
and in 1900, when other wheats were al- 
most a complete failure in the Dakotas, 
the macaroni varieties produced a very 
good yield and the grain was of an excel- 
lent quality. They have also been suc- 
cessfully grown in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. I think the time not far distant 
when we will be raising all our macaroni 
wheats. 

Altho the hop has been grown in this 
country for a great many years, it has 
always been inferior as compared with 
the best European hops, and as it brings 
a lower price in the market and is not as 
desirable as the Bavarian hops, cuttings 
of the best of the latter were imported 
last year. These cuttings have been 


United States, and promise to be far su- 
perior to the ordinary varieties grown, 
in addition to maturing earlier than 
usual. American barleys are also infe- 
rior to the Bavarian barleys. The ordi- 
nary varieties grown in America are 
what are called the “six-rowed” and 
“ four-rowed ” kinds. The “ two-rowed ” 
kinds of Europe are superior for many 
uses. The Department imported during 
the last year for experimental purposes 
a quantity of the very best Bavarian bar- 
leys, and they are now being tried in this 
country. It is hoped by the Department 
that by growing this improved barley the 
importation of large quantities of the 
product will cease. 

Another importation which probably 
will in time prove of great value to the 
Southwestern part of the country is that 
of date palms obtained in Africa. A 
number of years ago a limited importa- 
tion of these palms was.made from 
Egypt, and while most of them were lost 
through adverse climate, the shipment 
helped to show the possibilities of date 
growing in Arizona and Southern Cali- 
fornia. The date palm is of especial 
value in the hot Southwestern country, 
since it thrives and bears fruit best where 
the summers are long and hot, as in the 
two States mentioned. 

These are merely a few of the products 
which offer opportunities to the Ameri- 
can farmer, and which in my opinion 
would find an extensive home market, 
rendering us, as I have already said, in- 
dependent of foreign fields. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


Some Day 


By Zitella Cocke 


A 


KINDLY nurse shall come some day 
To us, with solemn mien, and say, 
“Tis time to go to bed and sleep.” 


And we, mayhap, shall sigh or weep 
To leave our playthings and our play, 
And pray a longer while to stay. 

But she, unheeding our alarms, 

Shall fold us close within her arms, 
Until upon her mother breast 

We sink at last to sleep and rest, 
And wake to read in Angel eyes 

Our welcome sweet to Paradise! 


. Boston, Mass, 





Adelaide Ristori, Marchioness Del Grillo 


By Salvatore Cortesi 


Let my warmest and kindest wishes 
reach all the dear friends who still re- 
member me in America. Let them know 
that on my Soth birthday my thoughts go 
back with a grateful feeling to the happy 
time I spent in their great country. 

ADELAWE RIsTORI, 
CAPRANICA DEL GRILLO. 
Rome, January 14th, 1902. 


ITH the above words, written ex- 
pressly for THE INDEPENDENT 
on the occasion of the fétes for 

her 80th birthday, the great Italian ac- 
tress speaks again to the American public 
which so enthusiastically acclaimed her 
in past years, and which must feel a sort 
of proprietorship in this renowned wo- 
man of a former generation, who de- 
clared to me that of all the countries in 
which she has acted—and she has been 
in every country in the world where the- 
aters existed in her time—the United 
States was the most homelike and “ sim- 
patico,” the most Latin in the way of be- 
ing easily moved and showing emotion 
in applause and cordial regard. “I never 
felt there,’ she says, “that sensation of 
coldness which emanates from some au- 
diences. No shade or subtle touch of 
acting was lost on them, and when 
pleased, the applause came spontaneous 
and heartfelt, spurring one on to fresh 
efforts. The Americans are dear people, 
and, altho I shall never cross the ocean 
again, the memory of my visits to the 
States is as fresh as tho they had taken 
place only yesterday.” 

A review of the life of one of the most 
beautiful women of her time and cer- 
tainly the equal of any actress in the 
world is rendered much more interesting 
by a glimpse of her, at the age of eighty, 
in her own home, surrounded by the ac- 
cumulated souvenirs of a long life and 
in the company of her beautiful daugh- 
ter, Donna Bianca, who has never left 
her, and of her son, Marquis Giorgio 
Capranica del Grillo, gentleman-in-wait- 


ing to Queen Margherita, and his small 
children. 

With this picture in my mind’s eye I 
jumped into a cab, merely saying, “ Via 
Monterone,” to which Cabby responded, 
much to my surprise, “ To the Ristori? ” 
and, in fact, the palace—as all large 
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From Her Latest Photograph 


houses are called in Italy—in which she 
lives in the old quarter of the city is 
what gives the street its distinction. I 
was ushered into a hall, and ascending 
a staircase of noble proportions, entered 
an anteroom and then a reception room, 
hung in red brocene, in the center of 
which stood an old lady, somewhat 
bowed from the noble, erect pose of other 
days, but retaining many elements of 
beauty and that air of distinction which 
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was her chief characteristic. She was 
dressed in rich black silk, with some 
costly lace at her throat and wrists, 
while there came a whiff of delicate per- 
fume and a glint of diamonds as she 
held out her hand, half covered with 
black lace mits. On her head she wore 
a widow’s cap, Marie Stuart in shape, 
which recalls one of her favorite parts 
of yore. After the first greetings were 
over she began a personal tour of the 
room, walking firmly, and speaking with 
extraordinary animation. In the recep- 


tion room the most conspicuous object 


is a large three-quarter painting of her 
s “Elizabeth of England,” the picture, 
perhaps, best known to the public in 
general. “Ah!” she said, “there is a 
tragic story connected with that picture. 
I was in New York with my company 
when a young Roman, called Vaini, came 
to me begging to paint my portrait. As 
he had much talent and had fallen on 
bad times, I consented. One day a picnic 
up the river was arranged in my honor, 
to which he was invited. All were in 
the best of spirits and it promised to 
be one of the pleasantest recollections 
of my stay in the States, when, after 
lunch, Vaini rose and with great humor 
proposed a toast to me, and then sudden- 
ly, amid the general hilarity caused by 
his words, tossed off his glass of wine 
and, with a theatrical gesture, drew out 
a revolver and shot himself dead. 
‘ Bravo, bravo,’ we all cried, thinking it 
merely a piece of good acting, which en- 
thusiasm turned to horror and conster- 
nation when we realized the truth. For 
long I could not bear to look at the pic- 
ture; but that feeling, of course, wore 
off in time.” 

The Marchioness’s reception room is 
full of pictures, among which are promi- 
nent those of Dom Pedro of Brazil, who 
was a warm personal friend of hers, and 
of Queen Margherita of Savoy, whom 
she always calls the “Good Queen.” 
Opening out of this is her own sanctum, 
the walls also lined with pictures of her 
father and mother, her children, husband, 
herself, etc., containing a large desk 
covered with papers, on which stand 
several small objects, all souvenirs of 
one or another of her triumphs, a small 
table at which her writing is really done, 
and, of course, the usual complement of 
furniture. Here we settled ourselves 
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and then began a delightful hour, in 
which she poured forth remembrance 
after remembrance with a clearness and 
lucidity wonderful in one of her age. 

“TI was four separate times in the 
United States,” she began, “my first visit 
being in 1866, when I stayed, I remem- 
ber, in New York at 37 West Sixteenth 
Street, where I played at the Lyceum. 
The last time was in the season of 1884- 
85, and was a great event for me, as I 
acted in English at the Globe Theatre 
with Booth, who was of so intelligent 
a genius as to mark an epoch in the life 
of any actress who played with him. A 
generation seldom produces more than 
one transcendent genius in a certain line, 
and Booth was certainly that of the 
United States in drama. New York was 
the scene of another experiment, and if 
I may say so, triumph for me. My plays 
in English had gone so well that I deter- 
mined to give way to the solicitations 
of many friends and actually played 
‘Marie Stuart’ at the Bowery Theatre 
with German actors, I speaking English 
and they German, altho I did not under- 
stand one word of the latter language. 
The success, after so much trepidation, 
was particularly sweet, and much to my 
amusement I often heard the remark, 
‘ How well she must know German to be 
able to play with such precision.’ This 
constituted a record for me in another 
sense, as it was my last real appearance 
on the stage, altho I have since recited 
for special occasions, the last time being 
only four years ago in Turin.” 

At this point my eye was caught by a 
framed photograph, together with what 
looked like a letter yellow with age, 
which I pointed, saying that it evidently 
had a history. “ Ah! that,” she smiled, 
“is very previous. All Americans will 
remember the great fire at the Academy 
of Music in New York. I had sent there 
some of my photographs on the solicita- 
tion of the committee of management 
and thought no more of the matter. One 
day, while traveling, I received that pho- 
tograph there of myself with that notice, 
which, as you see, runs: 

“ Madame Ristori. 

This picture was saved from the 
Academy of Music on the night of 
the great fire. 

From 1865 to 1866.” 


Adelaide Ristori has had a wonderful 
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career, of which she ahd her family are 
justly proud. One may say that for 
seventy-six years she was on the stage, 
as her very first appearance was at the 
age of three months, and her last at 
seventy-six years, when she recited on 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the granting of the Italian Constitu- 
tion. Her début as a baby was interest- 
ing, and, while she created a sensation, 
was not prophetic of the success which 
she afterward attained. In the little 
play she was concealed in a basket, to be 
brought forth at an opportune moment 
and placed in the arms of a stern grand- 
father, but no sooner was the basket on 
the stage than her screams resounded 
through the theater, and on her being 
quickly extracted, they only increased, so 
that not a word could be heard by the 
audience and she was carried ignomin- 
ously away in the midst of the general 
hilarity of the house. After that for 
three years she was silent as far as the 
public is concerned, when she again ap- 
peared and again produced shrieks of 
amusement from all, as, at a most tragic 
moment, becoming frightened, she fled 
as fast as her little legs could carry her 


to the wings and hid herself in her 


mother’s petticoats. The strangeness, 
however, soon wore off, and at four and 
a half she was reciting, with great evi- 
dence of dramatic power, small farces 
and children’s parts. At ten she was 
playing as little servants, at twelve as 
large children, a year later, as she was 
tall and mature for her age, she was sec- 
ond actress—what she herself calls “a 
real monstrosity,” but what she then did 
was in small companies—and at four- 
teen she became real first lady, appear- 
ing as “ Francesca da Rimini,” in Silvio 
Pellico’s tragedy of that name, with such 
success that advantageous offers at 
once began to come in. In giving her 
reminiscences Adelaide Ristori always 
pauses at this point, as tho the memory 
of that period were particularly sweet, 
sighs, smiles and then goes on. From 
that moment her reputation was estab- 
lished, but instead of “ starring,” her 
father thought it best that she should 
enter the Royal Company in the pay of 
the King of Sardinia, the contract being 
that she, her father and two or three of 
her brothers and sisters-should be at the 
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disposition of the company on a salary 
of $600 a year for them all; and, what is 
more singular still, they thought them- 
selves extremely lucky to get such posi- 
tions. Here her real theatrical educa- 
tion began, and this woman, one of the 
greatest tragic actresses the world has 
ever seen, says of herself, what seems 
almost incomprehensible, “ My tempera- 
ment made me incline greatly to the 
tender and gentle.” 

London was the scene of one of her 
greatest triumphs, as it was there she 
conceived, what for a foreigner was at 
that time a tremendous step, the idea 
of playing in a language which she bare- 
ly knew. Mrs. Wood, mother of the 
celebrated actress, encouraged and 
coached her, so that after two weeks 
she recited privately parts of “ Macbeth ” 
with such success that her friends in- 
sisted on having the whole play and in 
public. It was through playing “ Mac- 
beth” that her eyesight began to fail, 
the twenty minutes or so with eyes fixed 
and staring, together with the glare and 
heat of the footlights caused such weak- 
ness that for some time after the play 
was over tears continued to flow down 
her cheeks. 

“The play which was my favorite, if 
I can be said to have had one, was 
‘Marie Antoinette,’ and so sad was it 
that not only the audience but the actors 
were touched. At the rehearsals, espe- 
cially of the scene in prison, we were all 
so affected that it was common to see 
tears on the cheeks of every one, while 
suppressed sobs were not infrequent.” 

Adelaide Ristori married young the 
Marquis Capranica del Grillo, who was 
of a noble Roman family, but not until 
after much hesitation, lest matrimony 
might interfere with the career which 
had so infatuated her. However, it was 
her fortune to encounter one who loved 
her art as she did and who enjoyed her 
triumphs as she herself could not do. 
The Marquis left home and country to 
accompany her in her wanderings all 
over the world, and in return received a 
sincere affection and fidelity which never 
wavered. They had four children, two 
of whom died in infancy; the remaining 
two are Donna Bianca, of most fascinat- 
ing beauty, and Marquis Giorgio, whose 
three children are her delight. Such 
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children were never before seen and, if 
one may believe their grandmother, never 
will be again. 

As I rose to go I made some simple 
remark about her husband, when she 
said: “This anniversary of my 8oth 
birthday, proud as I am that my country- 
men wish to honor me, and grateful as 
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I am that other countries remember me, 
will not be a day of entire rejoicing, as 
my dear husband died just ten years 
ago on my birthday, the 29th of January, 
after six months of suffering. I wished 
to change the date of the fétes, but that 
was impossible, as it is, after all, a pri- 
vate grief.” 


Rome, ITAty. 


Lincoln’s Social Isolation 
By H. C. Whitney 


{Mr. Whitney was an intimate friend of Lincoln from 1859 till the latter’s death. His ‘ Life on the Circuit with 
Lincoln” and ** Lincoln's Last Speech” are among his best known works, He is a lawyer by profession and has 


held several political offices.—EpiTor.] 


N May 27th, 1856, Mr. Lincoln and 
’ I were staying over night at De- 
catur, and in the evening we 
walked out to the public square, and 
when we had reached a particular spot, 
after verifying it, he said, partly to him- 
self and partlyto me: “ Here, onthis exact 
spot, twenty-six years ago, I stood alone 
by our wagon, which contained all that 
my father and I owned in the world.” 
This incident, and his manner of viewing 
it, was typical and symbolical of his 
entire career: for, altho his life was 
largely hedged in by crowds and his 
career and destiny wrought out in co- 
operation with others, yet his essential 
self, the thinking part, was passed in so- 
cial isolation. 

When he had a difficult case to develop 
and mature he would be missing; this 
was more especially true of his life on 
the circuit, or when he desired to make 
an extra effort he would hide somewhere, 
and in silence, isolation and secrecy, by 
reflection and self-introspection, mature 
his plans. Nor would he have any stated 
or especial place to conceal himself; the 
unused back-room of a law-office, or an 
obscure corner of a clerk’s, treasurer’s or 
sheriff’s office—or a lonely bedroom of 
some of the traveling bar—the obscure 
streets of the village, or the woods or 
country roads; each and all were alike 
serviceable, and equally put in requisition 
by him; and by lonely drill and mental 
discipline he would grasp and compre- 
hend the whole-scope and plan, and all 
essential details of the case within the 


compass of his mind in an orderly man- 
ner. 

As a law student (if his sparse efforts 
in that line may warrant such designa- 
tion), it was the same; he would perch 
himself on top of a wood-pile in the 
shade, and, as the sun intruded, would 
grind around in the shade. One day Rus- 
sell Godby, an irreverent farmer (whom 
Lincoln used to habitually help in hog- 
killing time) saw him on top of a wood- 
pile, with a book in his hand. He was 
astonished at the spectacle: “ Mawnin’, 
Abe!” “ Mawnin’!” “What’s§ yer 
readin’?” said he, curiously. “I hain’t 
a readin’—I’m studyin’ ”—was replied. 
““What’s yer studyin’?” asked Godby. 
“Law,” said Abe, laconically. Godby 
was almost paralyzed: “ Good God Al- 
mighty!” gasped he. 

His conception, scheme, method and 
chronology of emancipation were sub- 
jected to the same rigorous law. Several 
of his generals, as well as others of his 
supporters, attempted to forestall him in 
this. He brushed all away and in the 
secrecy of social isolation matured and 
promulgated the final plan alone. To 
mention a minor matter; the house-di- 
vided-against-itself speech was incubated 
and brought forth, full-fledged, in the 
silence and secrecy of social isolation; 
nor could the utmost efforts of his most 
ardent friends stay its advent. 

On January 5th, 1859, the Legislature 
elected Senator Douglas to be his own 
successor in the United States Senate, 
over Lincoln, who was the candidate of 
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the opposition; after which the Demo- 
crats proceeded to paint the city very red. 

I repaired at once to the law-office of 
Lincoln & Herndon, expecting to find 
the junior partner for the sympathetic 
offices of condolence; but found instead, 
Lincoln, alone and dejected, brooding 
over his adverse political defeat. I re- 
gret to remember, that, instead of con- 
doling with him, so as to lighten his dis- 
comfiture, I abused him, as being the 
cause of his and his friends’ undoing. 

And I can never forget the sad and 
spiritless way in which he defended him- 
self from my attacks. We sat together 
in the cheerless, dismal office till after 
dark, when he went with me to my hotel, 
and, in fact, remained with me till a late 
hour. He said with bitterness: “I ex- 
pect every one to desert me.” 

Mr. Lincoln was a model citizen, in the 
sense of being a citizen of the whole 
State, and ultimately of the whole nation, 
altho, at the outset of his career, his 
affiliations were purely local and quad- 
rated with Sangamon alone. Yet, with 
larger experiences, his social and politi- 
cal horizon expanded and enlarged, and 
he was no more intimately in touch with 


the people of Springfield or Sangamon 
County than with those of Logan or 
(Champaign. He deemed himself to be as 
much obligated to the people of any other 
village in the bestowment of official or 
other favors as to those at his immediate 


home. In his appointments to office he 
wholly ignored geographical lines, except 
that, fearing the charge of favoritism, he 
discriminated against his own city; and 
none of the judicial appointments for his 
own judicial district were from Spring- 
field. 

And in his entire administration at 
Washington it was, in principle, the 
same: he really wanted a Cabinet Minis- 
ter—Judd—from his own State, but he 
considered that his State had had enough 
consideration in his own election. He had 
no more regard, in the matter of execu- 
tive favors, for Illinois than for Maine. 
Geographical propinquity and social pro- 
pinquity had no alliance in his mind ; his 
social area embraced the whole State and 
ultimately the entire nation. His field 
was the world. He dwelt in principles 
and institutions. To him men were but 
agents or media, to originate, promulgate 
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or enforce principles, and a man’s local- 
ity had naught to do with his efficiency 
in that respect; and the acme and high- 
water mark of such social pastimes as he 
allowed himself was achieved on the cir- 
cuit with the “boys” (as we were 
called) during court-time. 

This catholicity (as  contradistin- 
guished from anything special) of asso- 
ciation and consequent failure to localize 
his social and political attachments, will 
serve to explain, in some sort, the lack of 
that ardent sympathy for him at home 
which sometimes (and especially on elec- 
tion day in November, 1860) cropped 
out. The bitterness of partisan politics, 
especially on the part of those who 
deemed his anti-slavery sentiments as 
recusant to the land of his fathers, aided 
this feeling, and his omission to recog- 
nize his home neighbors sufficiently in 
the distribution of Federal offices all 
combined to engender a considerable so- 
cial alienation, and prevented him from 
being, as abstractly and on his individual 
merits he would have been, an ideally 
popular citizen. Not that he was un- 
popular, but he should have been popular 
to the verge of enthusiasm, as he was 
when news of the location of the capital 
at Springfield reached the then insig- 
nificant little village. 

He was a most rigid supporter of all 
laws, those which were conventional and 
unimportant as well as those which were 
vital ; paid his debts and taxes promptly ; 
did not allow his little real estate to get 
on the delinquent list, nor violate or omit 
any other political duty. He drank no 
liquor at any period of his life and did 
not visit a saloon (altho it was a law- 
yer-like habit to do so) on any pretense 
whatever ; neither did he obtrude advice 
or.a pertinacious temperance lecture on 
those who did so. We were once in- 
vited to visit a primitive vineyard in Ver- 
million County, and to taste the several 
varieties of home-made wine. It affected 
no,one but Lincoln, but it did affect him: 
“ Fellers, I’m getting drunk,” said he, 
comically. 

In the vital matter of religion he had 
no opportunity for development in the 
davs of his youth; and, in consequence, 
his views were extremely latitudinarian, 
but in his more mature years his reli- 
gious belief was modified thus: he be- 
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lieved in a Creator of all things, who had 
neither beginning nor end, possessing all 
power and wisdom, establishing a prin- 
ciple in obedience to which worlds move 
and are upheid and animal and vegetable 
life come into existence ; he also fully be- 
lieved in the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. He fully be- 
lieved in a superintending and overruling 
Providence that guides and controls the 
operations of the world, but maintained 
that law and order, and not their viola- 
tion or suspension, are the appointed 
means by which this Providence is exer- 
cised. Just after his lamented death his 
dearest friend, Joshua F. Speed, gave the 
latest testimony regarding the religious 
attitude of his lamented friend and which 
may be implicitly relied upon as veritable 
truth, thus: 


“When I knew him, in early life, he was a 
skeptic. He had tried hard to be a believer, 
but his reason could not grasp and solve the 
great problem as taught. He often 
said that the most ambitious man might live 
to see every hope fail, but no Christian could 
live to see his fail, because fulfilment could 
only come when life ended. The only 
evidence I have of any change was in the sum- 
mer before he was killed. I was invited out 
to the Soldiers’ Home to spend the night. As 
I entered the room, near night, he was sitting 
near a window intently reading his Bible. Ap- 
proaching him, I said, ‘I am glad to see you so 
profitably engaged.’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I am 
profitably engaged.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘if you 
have recovered from your skepticism, I am 
sorry to say that I have not.’ Looking me ear- 
nestly in the face, and placing his hand on my 
shoulders, he said, ‘You are wrong, Speed; 
take all of this book upon reason that you can, 
and the balance on faith, and you will live and 
die a happier and better man.’” 


He was not polite or polished ex- 
teriorly; his grace and amenities were 
of the heart and affections; he was 
abashed and embarrassed in the presence 
of females—in fact, in any kind of gen- 
teel society of strangers. We were once 
being entertained at a private house on 
the circuit, and three ladies and he and 
I were in the parlor; he took shelter be- 
neath my wing and got along so-so until 
I was called to the front door to see a 
client. Upon my return I found him ill 
at ease, a very personification of awk- 
wardness and bashfulness. His legs and 
arms seemed to be in the way; they ap- 
peared to be committing a social offense 
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by being there. But it was seldom that 
he went into society anywhere; he pre- 
ferred the society of his boon companions 
of the circuit, or frank solitude. During 
the sitting of the Bloomington Conven- 
tion, in 1856, several of us attendant 
thereupon were guests at Judge Davis’s 
house by his invitation, in his absence. 
Lincoln was perfectly familiar with all 
present, including our hostess, who was 
not only a thoroughly domestic lady of 
rare attainments, but of extreme sim- 
plicity of style and pretensions as well. 
Evidently there was no reason for con- 
straint, but as we came into the dining 
room the first time Lincoln adroitly and 
prematurely sat at a side of the table. 
“Why, Mr. Lincoln,” said Mrs. Davis, 
“T expected you to take Mr. Davis’s 
place.” “I thought so,” said he, with a 
chuckle, “‘ and that’s the reason I hurried 
up and got here. Whitney’s a young 
man; let him run the carving.” 

He had this marked peculiarity, a 
fruit of his social isolation, that, al- 
tho he was the most amiable and 
courteous of associates in a case, yet if he 
was expected to take the lead the opin- 
ions of his colleagues had no influence 
upon him whatever ; but he would pursue 
his own independent course in its man- 
agement ; he would not attempt to prose- 
lyte or antagonize the others, but when 
he differed radically from them he was 
prone not to reveal his views, but they 
would learn his views, differing from 
theirs and sometimes to their dismay, in 
his argument to the court or jury. But 
he was not punctilious as to his position 
in or attitude to a case; and he would, 
with equal zest, make the argument, ex- 
amine the witnesses, search authorities, 
draft pleadings, conduct outside negotia~ 
tions and even, when necessary, run of 
errands in connection with the case. 

It will not be forgotten that on Sep- 
tember 13th, 1862, a party of Chicago 
clergymen visited the President to urge 
emancipation, and that, in order to draw 
them out, he took vigorous ground 
against it, altho the proposed docu- 
ment was then ready to be issued, and 
was issued some few days later. Leon- 
ard Swett says: 


“ Judge Dickey telegraphed to me to go to 
Washington to secure an order he wanted 
about the Fourth Illinois Cavalry, of which he 
was then Colonel, and I reached the capital the 
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next week after these clergymen had been 
there; I got an interview with the President 
early in the morning and, arising to go, he 
said: ‘ How long have you been here; and what 
have you got to do?’ and being told that I 
came only on the day before, he said: ‘ Sit 
down. I want to consult you. If you had been 
here a week I would not give a cent for your 
opinion,’ and then he read me letters from 
Wendell Phillips, Count de Gasparin and 
others, and occupied all the morning until 12 
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o’clock in talking about an emanci- 
pation proclamation; considering every objec- 
tion he could think of against it—asking in the 
whole interview my opinion of nothing; going 
over the whole question, simply making me a 
friendly audience; and yet, at the very time I 
was there, and the very time the Chicago 
clergymen were there, the proclamation, in its 
rough draft was then written out and 
was lying in the table-drawer in the very room 
we were talking in.” 
Bracumont, Mass. 


What a Catholic Mission Is 


By the Rev. A. P. Doyle, C.S.P. 


[Father Doyle, of the Congregation of St. Paul (Paulist Fathers), is editor of The Catholic World and is very 
active in developing the efficiency of the Catholic Church and in organizing various movements for the social better- 
ment of the people. In such service he may be called the leading representative of his Church in this city, The 
Paulist Fathers were originally converts from Protestantism and have introduced or developed fresh methods of 
religious work, among them the missions described.—Eprror.] 


MISSION in the Roman Catholic 
A Church is differentiated by its 
essential characteristics from a 
“revival” or from “ protracted meet- 
ings,” or from any other method em- 
ployed in non-Catholic churches where- 
by dormant spiritual energies are 
aroused. 

The revival is an appeal to the people 
“to have faith,” “to believe in Christ,” 
“to come to Jesus,” but with the Cath- 
olic people the grounds of their faith are 
so secure that they offer a stable founda- 
tion and they are rarely, if ever, dis- 
turbed. In giving a Catholic mission 
appeals are made for right living. The 
people. are exhorted to keep the com- 
mandments. 

The pertinency of these remarks just 
now is‘in the fact that there are going 
on since the beginning of the year, in the 
Upper West Side, in two of the Catholic 
churches, missions which are command- 
ing the attendance of 5,000 people each 
night and two-thirds of this number each 
morning at 5 o’clock. These missions 
are being given under the auspices of the 
Paulist Fathers, and inasmuch as they 
are awakening a profound interest among 
all classes of people it will not be out of 
place to say something of the methods 
followed in a mission and the results 
attained. 

Missions are held at periodical inter- 
vals in every Catholic parish. In the 
larger city parishes, where the people 


have more to contend with spiritually, 
and where there is a constant coming 
and going of the parishioners, the usual 
interval is three years. In country par- 
ishes, where the people are more or less 
permanent, every five years is consid- 
ered .a good interval. Missionaries are 
generally the members of religious or- 
ders. They are invited by the pastor 
to “give a mission.” The date is an- 
nounced for some weeks beforehand, and 
the people are urged by the local clergy 
to prepare for the mission. It is plainly 
given out that the mission is intended 
for every one and that no one can exempt 
himself from its obligations, and that 
no worldly affairs should be permitted 
to interfere with one’s attendance at the 
services. When the missionaries come 
to the parish they find the people well 
prepared, eager to listen, ready to learn, 
prepared to do. It is generally under- 
stood among the Catholic people that 
so great a season of grace as a mission 
is should not be neglected, and not to 
have come to the mission is a stigma 
that very few care to carry. It.is not 
difficult under thé influence of a senti- 
ment like this to command the presence 
of the entire Catholic pgpulation of a 
parish. 

So eager are the people to make a 


‘mission, and, as a consequence, such 


crowds are in attendance, that in a large 
parish it is often necessary to divide the 
people in order that all may attend and 
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be comfortably seated during the exer- 
cises. It is usual to take the women 
the first week and the men the second 
week, and sometimes it is necessary to 
divide the women and the men into the 
married and single people. In the mis- 
sion now going on in the church of the 
Paulist Fathers the first week was de- 
voted to the married women, the second 
to the unmarried women, the third to 
the married men, and the fourth to the 
unmarried men; and then there is al- 
ways found a large number of non- 
Catholics in whom a certain interest has 
been awakened by the throngs attending 
the services and who are therefore de- 
sirous of knowing more of the Catholic 
doctrine and practice. For this latter 
class a separate week of instructions is 
given, explaining the teachings of the 
Church. At the missions for non-Cath- 
olics, in order to give point to their in- 
quiries, they are invited to write out 
their queries concerning doctrinal mat- 
ters and place them in a Question Box 
that is located in a convenient place, and 
each evening these questions are an- 
swered from the pulpit. 

A good mission invariably results in 
stirring up the careless to a more active 
practice of their religious life and in call- 
ing back to practical Christian living 
many who had fallen away from their 
duty. 

The first note of the mission is the 
note of penance—that is, a sorrow for 
sin, with a desire to do something nota- 
ble in order to make evident the sincerity 
of the purpose. 

It was the great sermon of John the 
Baptist by which he prepared the way 
for the coming of Christ. Under the in- 
fluence of this sentiment of penance the 
people are aroused to make sacrifices. 
They shorten their hours of sleep; they 
arise at half-past four in the morning 
and are present at the first service, which 
begins exactly at five o’clock. I remem- 
ber hearing Dr. Hastings, the venerable 
president of Union Theological_Semi- 
nary, some years ago, in an address to 
the students, tell of the admiration he 
felt for the Catholic people, whom he 
heard hurrying along to the mission in 
a neighboring church at half-past four 
in the morning, the crunching of the 
crisp snow under their feet and the 
cheery salutations as they ran along. It 
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is not only the plain people who are used 
to early rising who come to the five 
o’clock service, but the well-to-do,— 
women who have luxurious homes and 
men who are busily engaged in profes- 
sional life all day long. They, too, feel 
that as long as health permits there is 
no privilege of station or wealth that 
exempts them from the obligations of 
early rising during the entire week of 
the mission. 

The mission is usually a week long. 
The course of sermons is as follows: 
Sunday night the soul is the topic, its 
value and the necessity of making strenu- 
ous efforts to save it. The key-note of 
this sermon is “ What doth it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” The sermons are always 
carefully prepared. They are couched 
not in oratorical phrases, but they are 
made in a powerful direct appeal suited 
to the capacity of the hearer. The mis- 
sionary by his work in the confessional 
acquires an intimate knowledge of the 
human heart. He meets men face to face 
and learns their thoughts and the inner 
secrets of their souls. This knowledge 
becomes a most powerful lever in the 
preaching of his sermons. His sermon 
is no academic essay, nor is it a ranting 
appeal, but it is a well digested, practical, 
argumentative discourse, convincing the 
mind and touching the heart, and moving 
the soul to repentance. The second 
night’s sermon is on the enormity of sin; 
the third on death, its suddenness at best, 
its consequences if one dies an enemy 
of God, and its blessing if one is pre- 
pared to meet his judge. The next 
night’s sermon is on Judgment, the Gen- 
eral at the end of the world, or the Par- 
ticular at the close of one’s life. These 
sermons, following along one after an- 
other, are like the blows of a battering 
ram at the gates of a fortified city. 
There are few who can resist. Then 
follows the sermon full of sweeting and 
unction, “ Come to me all ye that labor 
and are~burdened’”’—a sermon of the 
love of Christ for sinners, in which the 
poor, downcast sinner is picked up in the 
arms of the loving Savior. The foun- 
tains of the deep are broken up and he 
is ready to pour out the story of his sins 
in the solitude of the confessional. 

To get a man to make his confession 
with deep contrition, to make him prom- 
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ise a complete amendment of life, to urge 
him freely and of his own accord to give 
up all the occasions of sin, to make 
whatever restitution the justice of God 
requires of him, to forgive his enemies 
and be reconciled with those with whom 
he has quarreled and to purge his heart 
of all hatreds—these are the ends to be 
attained by the mission, and only the mis- 
sionary knows how well this is done by 
the machinery of the mission. The day 
of judgment alone will reveal the secrets 
of the confessional, but one of the most 
consoling things that a confessor can en- 
joy as he sits through the long hours, 
sometimes eleven and twelve in a day, 
during which all classes and conditions 
of people come to him one after another, 
is the manifest signs of deep and thor- 
ough-going repentance. He does not 
know who the penitents are, he does not 
care. He knows they are sinners with 
a load of sin, and while kneeling on the 
other side of a partition, through a wire 
screen they pour out their tale of sin. 
This is the best requital for the long 
hours of labor. The previous days of 
prayer have examined their consciences 
so that they come not merely to say that 
they are sinners in a general, perfunctory 
way, but that they have violated this and 
that commandment, and that if God will 
blot out their offenses they are deter- 
mined to walk in the paths of rectitude. 
No one but a Catholic who has the privi- 
lege of going to confession, who has a 
consecrated friend in the priestly confess- 
or, @gie to whom he can reveal the inner- 
most secrets: of his heart, and do so with 
absolute confidence, can realize the joy 
of the shriven heart. I have seen strong 
mien, who feared not to face the cannon’s 
mouth, but who trembled as an aspen 
leaf when they knelt in the confessional, 
but when it was all over they felt as 
tho they were floating on wings of. air. 
Their hearts were as light as birds. 
Then from the confessional they go to 
communion, where they receive the body 
and blood of Christ in a supreme em- 
brace of love. The sacrament of the 
Eucharist places the standards of holy 
living. No one dares to approach the 
altar unless he is purified from sin, lest 
“he would eat and drink judgment to 
himself.” When he comes he has done 
all that human nature, assisted by grace, 
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can do to guarantee his perseverance in 
his good resolutions. He has come of 
his own accord, he has made a manifesta- 
tion of heart in the confessional, he has 
laid bare the motives of his repentance, 
and they have been adjudged worthy ; he 
has restored all ill-gotten gain and re- 
paired whatever injury he has done to 
his neighbor or has given a satisfactory 
promise that it would be done as soon as 
possible ; he has pledged his word on his 
knees that he will keep the command- 
ments, and then, and then only, is he al- 
lowed to go to communion. 

One may easily see what powerful 
machinery for reformation of life a mis- 
sion is. I have known whole parishes 
regenerated through its influence. I have 
known many a soul completely trans- 
formed so that they have cast their wick- 
edness behind them and have become 
whole-souled in their service of God. 

I must not neglect to say that along 
with the sermons goes a series of instruc- 
tions on the nature of confession, on the 
commandments and on the means of 
perseverance. The evening instructions 
preceding the important sermons are on 
points of Church teaching. 

The composite effect of the preaching 
is to produce a deep, strong and yet quiet 
enthusiasm. There is no_ physical 
frenzy about the effect, there are no 
exalted mental states, to be inevitably 
followed by dejection and prostration 
when the effect has worn off. There is 
no morbid moroseness, nor any high- 
strung resolutions which cannot be kept. 
It is simply a quiet, determined and effi- 
cacious resolve to avoid sin and love 
God. Many ill-regulated revivals have 
their aftermath in riotous backslidings 
and a repetition of these sentiments soon 
disgusts one with all religion. . 

A mission deprecates excitement, it 
calms undue enthusiasms. It appeals to 
the will through the judgment and it 
places a man in the attitude of serving 
God as best he can by keeping the com- 
mandments. 

In the missions now going on in the 
Upper West Side there will be between 
fifteen and twenty thousand confessions 
heard. The mere statement of this fact 
in the light of what has been said may 
easily persuade one how efficacious a 
means of salvation a mission is. 

New Yorx Crrv. 





Modern Olympian 


Games Movement 


By Henry J. Furber, Jr. 


PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIAN GAMES ASSOCIATION 


HILE the International Olympian 
Games of 1904 are to be held in 
Chicago, the real significance of 

this event is lost unless it is understood 
that the United States, not Chicago, was 
designated as the scene of this greatest of 
modern athletic meets. In the broadest 
and truest sense, therefore, this is an in- 
ternational matter and one which should 
make a universal appeal to the pride and 
patriotism of every American. 

Despite the great publicity which has 
been given this movement, its origin and 
purposes are not generally understood. 
For this reason, and especially because 
THE INDEPENDENT is so widely read by 
teachers and students in the universities, 
colleges and schools of this country, I 
welcome the invitation of its editor brief- 
ly to outline its history, scope and plans. 

With headquarters in Paris and hav- 
ing as chairman Baron Pierre de Couber- 
tin, is the parent organization, under 
the auspices of which this impressive 
spectacle will be presented. This is called 
the “ Comité International Olympique,” 
composed of distinguished and of noble 
and titled citizens of the various coun- 
tries of Europe. It is not too much to 
say of this celebrated body that it is the 
most notable guardian of the interests of 
manly sports to-day existing anywhere 
in the world. It is this organization 
which determines in what countries this 
historic carnival of sports shall be held; 
and it is active in keeping the interests of 
this noble movement so before the Euro- 
pean monarchs and leaders of the social 
world that it commands the interest of 
all the courts and the capitals of fashion. 

Happily it is not easy for the average 
American to feel surprise when any in- 
international event is “captured” by 
America. This seems to him natural, if 
not inevitable, so accustomed has he 
grown to the conquests which have 
been won by “ Yankee push.” But a 
moment’s reflection will convince him 
that he is entitled to feel a special surprise 
and gratification regarding the selection 
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of the United States for the Olympian 
meet of 1904. The reason is this: Sports 
and pastimes are practically the business 
of the men who lead in the social world 
of Europe. These members of the lei- 
sure class do not largely give themselves 
to business pursuits, this being against 
their training and traditions. Many, if 
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not most of them, consequently find the 
outlet for their energies in some sport or 
pastime in which they attain high profi- 
ciency—and feel as much pride in that 
as the average American does in making 
a fortune. As a result of these condi- 
tions—like or dislike them as we may— 
we find that sport in Europe has evolved 
into an “applied science” and has 
reached a high stage of development. 
Keeping this condition clearly in view, is 
it not cause for peculiar satisfaction on 
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the part of all Americans that a Euro- 
pean committee should name the United 
States as the scene of the next “ Interna- 
tional Olympia?” 

The Olympian games were revived at 
Athens in 1896, sixteen hundred years 
after the ancient Greeks had celebrated 
the last of the classic contests known by 
that name. The stadium was restored as 
of olden times ; and in the presence of the 
King of Greece and eighty thousand peo- 
ple the sports of antiquity were repro- 
duced. In 1900 the games were held in 
Paris, when to the program of ancient 
contests were added many of the present 
age. In May, 1go1, the Comité Interna- 
tional Olympique convened in Paris for 
the purpose of selecting a site for the 
games of 1904. Among the aspirants 
for choice were Berlin, Copenhagen, St. 
Louis and Chicago. At the end of a pro- 
tracted meeting it was decided that the 
next contests should take place in the 
United States, and Chicago, in view of 
its climate, location, hotel and transporta- 
tion facilities, was chosen as the favored 
city. 

So much for the history of this move- 
ment and its parent organization. Di- 
rectly, the great event of 1904 is in 
charge of the International Olympian 
Games Association, a corporation hold- 
ing a charter from the State of Illinois. 
In the by-laws of the association it is 
provided that all profits above an annual 
dividend of ten per cent. shall go to the 
Comité International Olympique. 

One effective way in which to indicate 
the character and scope of this enterprise 
is to review the principal committees al- 
ready appointed, noting the personnel of 
their membership and the scope of the 
work each is to perform. 

Upon the Inter-Collegiate Committee 
devolves the labor of bringing every uni- 
versity and college of this country, not to 
speak of the leading educational institu- 
tions of other lands, into fullest sympathy 
and active co-operation with the move- 
ment. Of this committee Dr. William R. 
Harper, president of the University of 
Chicago, is the chairman, and Professor 
George E. Vincent is vice-chairman. It 
is hoped to make the president of every 
college, big and little, within the borders 
of this country a member of the Inter- 
- Collegiate Committee. And if any man 
in America is capable of this achieve- 
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ment it is the distinguished chairman of 
this committee. 

Ranking with the Inter-Collegiate 
Committee is that of Preliminary Ath- 
letics. William Hale Thompson, who 
has made a wide reputation in the West 
as a devotee of clean sports, is the chair- 
man of this committee. 

Mr. Thompson is one of the reform 
Aldermen of the Chicago City Council, 
has large business interests and com- 
mands the respect and confidence of the 
community and of all who have the 
progress and elevation of athletics in the 
West seriously at heart. No committee 
will see harder or more protracted work: 
than his and upon none will the success 
of the contests in 1904 more depend. 

His task is mainly that of inspiring 
every college, school, police force, fire 
department and athletic club or society to 
find its best timber and develop it to the 
highest possible point through a series 
of progressive preliminary contests lead- 
ing up to the great finals of 1904. To fa- 
cilitate this work, which involves great 
detail and much correspondence, the as- 
sociation has opened an extensive office 
in the Stock Exchange Building, Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. A. G. Spalding, whose name is 
known wherever athletic sports flourish, 
is chairman of the Committee on Final 
Athletics. This body will make the pro- 
gram of the contests, which will occupy 
at least a month, and will decide who are 
eligible to participate in the events. 

A committee of first importance will 
be that of Spectacular Display, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Harry J. Pow- 
ers, the well-known theatrical manager, 
whose artistic taste and experience with 
scenic effects especially qualify him for 
this place. 

All that relates to the reproduction of 
the ancient Grecian and Roman games, 
pageants and spectacles, will come under 
this committee, particularly as regards 
scenery, costumes and general artistic 
effect. The Greek circus, of the period 
of Justinian ; the court of Rome in holi- 
day féte; the acrobats and contortionists 
of Aristotle’s day—all these splendid 
spectacles will be arranged for evening 
attractions, while Greek s will be 
chanted by choruses of college students. 

Each country of the world will be 
called upon to participate in all forms of 
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standard athletics, and also to give ex- 
hibitions of its own peculiar forms of 
sport, English cricketers, Australian 
boomerang experts, and baseball players 
from the United States all having oppor- 
tunity to display the points of excellence 
which entitle their national game to inter- 
national favor. In this connection it 
should be said that Hon. Volney Foster, 
a delegate from the United States-to the 
recent Pan-American Congress, has been 
appointed Commissioner-General on be- 
half af the International Olympian 
Games Association, to the Latin -Ameri- 
can Republics. Mr. Foster has also se- 
cured the passage, by the Congress of 
American Republics, of a resolution urg- 
ing all the governments there represented 
officially and vigorously to co-operate in 
the great athletic events of 1904. Hon. 
John Barrett, former United States Min- 
ister to Siam, has been made the Associa- 
tion’s Commissioner-General to Asia, 
from which some of the most remarkable 
contributions to the exhibition of na- 
tional sports will come.° Our Commis- 
sioner-General to Cuba and Porto Rico is 
Hon. Charles M. Pepper, delegate to the 
recent Pan-American Congress. 
Military athletics will form an impor- 
tant feature of the contests and will com- 
mand attractive prizes. A Committee 
on Military Affairs has been appointed, 
and Colonel E. C. Young, First Regi- 
. ment, Illinois National Guard, is its 
chairman. It is known that President 
Roosevelt takes especial interest in this 
feature of the Olympian event, and it is 
proposed that the Governor of each State 
attending the pageant will bring with 
him an escort, consisting, besides. infan- 
try, of a troop or squadron of: cavalry. 
Prizes and trophies will be given for the 
best showing in horses as well as in 
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horsemanship. The powerful National 
Live Stock Association has entered heart- 
ily into the movement and will render in- 
valuable aid. This organization has de- 
termined that man shall not monopolize 
the monster tournament, but that it shall 
also show the highest scientific develop- 
ment of those beasts which serve man. 
It is said that, in event of war at the pres- 
ent moment, the United States could not 
muster horses enough for a respectable 
cavalry, our resources in that particular 
having been greatly depleted by the de- 
mands arising from the Boer War and 
other causes. It is believed that, through 
the interest awakened in the subject of 
the cavalry horse by the combined efforts 
of the International Olympian Games 
Association and the National Live Stock 
Association, this condition will be reme- 
died. 

The games at Athens in 1896 and those 
at Paris two years ago were attended by 
representatives of many royal houses, 
and it is confidently expected that Chica- 
go will be similarly favored. At the same 
time, in point both of admission price 
and of accommodations efforts will be 
made to make the games of 1904 popular 
in the fullest sense. In other words, the 
interests of the masses are foremost in 
the consideration of those intrusted with 
the management of this great enterprise, 
which is not designed for profit, 
but for the scientific and _ ethical 
advancement of the race—and _ espe- 
cially of this nation, which needs en- 
couragement along the way of whole- 
some, relaxing and elevating sports and 
pastimes. We have learned well how to 
work. It is hoped that this movement 
will teach us how to play—and to as good 
a purpose as we now know how to trade 
and work. 

Cuicaco Itt. 


Faith - 


By Mary Applewhite Bacon 


H, fast-shut doors!” she cried, how oft with tears, 
And kisses on their beauteous stones let fall ; 

Finding in her own hand, far down the years, 
Untried, the key that had unlocked them all. 


Attanta, Ga, 





On the Eve of the Session 


By Justin 


E are on the eve of the parliament- 
ary session, and there is all the 
usual excitement and, indeed, 

rather more than the usual excitement, 
this time about what the Government is 
going to do and what chance there is for 
the Opposition to get into anything like 
united and working order. We hear all 
manner of rumors about grand projects 
on the part of his Majesty’s Ministers to 
introduce great measures for the com- 
plete reform of parliamentary procedure, 
for the reconstruction of the Army, for 
the utter subjugation of the Irish Na- 
tionalist members, and various other por- 
tentous schemes which are to. bring about 
a new order of things in the work of 
legislation. I have watched the opening 
of so many parliamentary sessions and 
have heard in advance of so many 
schemes designed for the complete re- 
construction of everything and to the 
benefit of a Tory Government with a 
large majority that I have lost much 
faith in these legislative wonder-work- 
ings, and I can await the Ministerial an- 
nouncements with an undisturbed mind. 
Even when the Ministerial announce- 
ments are made I shall still be found 
somewhat skeptical as to the probabili- 
ties of their being carried into action and 
shall be disposed to believe that the Gov- 
ernment will rely more upon their sub- 
servient parliamentary majority than on 
the accomplishment of any particular 
changes in legislation. 

I may confess, however, that I do feel 
somewhat curious and anxious about 
the part which is to be played in the com- 
ing session by the Liberal Opposition. 
Nobody knows as yet whether Lord 
Rosebery does or does not intend to act 
with the Liberals or to offer his services 
to his Majesty’s present advisers for the 
purpose of forming a reconstructed Im- 
perialist Government in which Lord Rose- 
bery must have a leading place. Many 
of the men who but lately belonged to 
the Liberal Opposition have undoubtedly 
broken away from their former chief‘and 
their former colleagues and would gladly 
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go over to the side of the Tory Imperial- 
ists if Lord Rosebery would only make 
up his mind to lead them and show them 
the way. Even if Lord Rosebery should 
not thus make up his mind it seems hard- 
ly possible that such men as Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey could ever again 
take their places as members of the Lib- 
eral Opposition or could under any con- 
ditions be received back again into the 
Liberal ranks. In the meantime the 
prospect for the Liberal Opposition is 
certainly not hopeful. The hour has 
come for the reappearance in England of 
a great Liberal Opposition, but not the 
man. I have a high respect and regard 
for the personal integrity and the polit- 
ical capacity of Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman; I have often been in political 
and socia! association with him; but I do 
not think that he is strong enough for 
the place. The late Lord Randolph 
Churchill declared in the House of Com- 
mons in one of his humorous flights that 
no man with a double name could ever 
come to much as a party leader in the 
House of Commons. Lord Randolph 
was not alluding at that time to Sir Hen- 
ry Campbell-Bannerman, whose double 
name had not come up much in parlia- 
mentary life just then, but to a member 
of the .Tory party, and in any case I 
should not be disposed to attach over 
much importance to the disabling effect 
of redundancy in family nognenclature. 
But the truth is that the one’preat want 
of the Liberal party just now is a man 
like Cobden, like Bright, like Gladstone, 
or even I would say like Lord Randolph 
Churchill himself; if one can suppose 
Lord Randolph converted into a Liberal 
leader. Such a man will come, no doubt, 
in time—there are even at present one or 
two men still left in the Liberal party 
who might be looked to as capable of 
such a position, but I do not believe that 
the emergency has yet called out the 
man and perhaps, as Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein says, it must be utter night before 
the guiding star will shine. 

Mr. Chamberlain has been somewhat 
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unlucky in one or two historical illustra- 
tions on which he ventured in a recent 
speech. Mr. Chamberlain has not been 
a great reader even of any modern his- 
tory, and his political opponents are in 
the habit of chaffing him a good deal 
about the limited extent of his studies. 
In the speech which lately attracted so 
much attention Mr. Chamberlain in- 
dulged rather more than usual in his not 
unfamiliar mood of self-glorification. He 
declared that he knew himself to be a 
man hated by foreign Powers and for- 
eign peoples, but went on to explain that 
this hatred was aroused against him only 
because he had helped to make the Eng- 
land of the present day a great formida- 
ble State, a terror to all her enemies, and 
so forth. He modestly went on to point 
out that all great English statesmen 
have been visited with the same hate and 
for the same reason,and he mentioned the 
names of some English statesmen who 
were thus honored like himself with for- 
eign hatred because of their British 
greatness. Among the names which he 
cited was that of Lord Melbourne, and 
thereupon a keenly critical leader-writer 
in the Daily News asks where Mr. Cham- 
berlain has got all his recent historical 
information, and who was the historian 
from whom he learned that Melbourne 
was a great statesman, or that anybody 
ever hated him except Mr. Norton alone. 
Chamberlain was certainly rather “ out 
of it” to use the familiar colloquial 
phrase, for Lord Melbourne was merely 
an easy-going, good-natured, rather friv- 
olous sort of personage whom nobody 
ever thought of investing with any attri- 
bute of greatness, who was the butt of 
Sydney Smith’s playful humor many 
times, and whom, as the Daily News 
writer observes, nobody could have hated 
except, perhaps, Mr. Norton. 

It should be explained for the benefit 
of the present generation of readers that 
Mr. Norton was the husband of a once 
famous lady novelist and beauty, to 
whom Lord Melbourne paid devoted at- 
tention, and about whom there was a di- 
vorce suit brought by Mr. Norton, and 
which did not end to Mr. Norton’s satis- 
faction. Mrs. Norton was a_ grand- 
daughter of the famous Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, orator and dramatist. Certain- 
ly until Mr. Chamberlain set about pre- 
paring his recent speech no human being 
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ever thought ef describing Melbourne 4s 
a great satesman, or as a possible object 
of hatred to any one except, indeed, the 
particular individual to whom the satir- 
ical writer in the Daily News made direct 
reference. The article will be sure to an- 
noy Mr. Chamberlain very much, for he 
is peculiarly sensitive to any comments in 
newspapers or in public speech which 
seem to throw doubt upon his posi- 
tion as a man of culture. He was much 
offended, I have heard, by a passage in a 
former article in the Datly News which 
said nothing worse of him that that “ Mr. 
Chamberlain, to put it mildly, is not a 
book-worm.” All this only shows that 
there are some men in real life whom no 
endowments of fortune and no personal 
success can ever quite satisfy. 

Joseph Chamberlain is one of the lead- 
ing members of a Tory Government, and 
he sits in the Cabinet with dukes and 
marquises and earls. He is also, as he 
says himself, and he surely ought to 
know, a great statesman, hated because 
of his very greatness, by all the enemies 
of his country. Might not this be enough 
to satisfy the ambition of any one, and 
why should Mr. Chamberlain feel dis- 
pleased even tho some ill-natured person 
should venture to question the extent and 
the variety of his reading? Moreover, it 
has to be said that it is in great part Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own fault if his hostile 
critics have become skeptical about his 
studies in history and in literature. 
These malignant persons might never 
have been incited to any skepticism on 
the subject if it were not that Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself more than once at an un- 
lucky moment, and fired no doubt by 
wish to display his book-reading, ven- 
tured on some quotations which he be- 
lieved to be appropriate and had not 
made himself quite sure about the au- 
thorship of the passages which he tri- 
uthphantly recited. 

The death of Hon. Mr. Richard Reid 
Dobell, a leading member in the Cabinet 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister 
of Canada, must have caused a profound 
shock to his friends on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The death took place near 
Folkestone, on the southern coast of 
England, and was caused by a fall from 
a horse which had suddenly taken fright 
at the approach of a motor-car on the 
road. Hon. Mr. Dobell had many 
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friends in England and the United States, 
He was a man of vigorous frame and 
sound constitution, and appeared to have 
hardly passed the prime of life. The 
news of his death came on me with a pe- 
culiarly painful shock, for I had parted 
from Mr. Dobell only a few days before, 
and he seemed full of life and of buoyant 
spirits. I had met him years ago during 
some of my visits to Canada, and he 
called on me only the other day in the 
quiet seaport village where I now pass 
most of my time, and we had many pleas- 
ant talks about old friends in the Domin- 
ion and in England. He was enjoying a 
holiday with his family and was planning 
various amusements and delights for his 
children and his little grandchildren. To 
look at him and hear him talk with his 
animated manner and his cheery voice, 
one might well have supposed that he had 
still many years of a bright and useful 
career before him. He and I were not in 
agreement on most political questions, 
but that fact did not make our meetings 
and our talk the less sociable and pleas- 
ant. I walked with him to his hotel on 
the last evening of his stay in the neigh- 
borhood and took leave of him at his 
door with the hope that we should meet 
again before his time came to recross the 
Atlantic. Only a few days passed away 
and then I read in the papers the melan- 
choly story of his death. I have had some 
thrilling experiences in the course of my 
life, but I do not remember ever to have 
experienced before so sudden and grim 
a contrast as that between our genial, 
hopeful parting and the news which so 
quickly followed it. 

A London magazine has lately hit upon 
what seems to me a new plan for obtain- 
ing light on the births of literary ideas. 
The editor of the magazine -invites a 
large number of literary men and women 
to eontribute toward a sort of imaginary 
symposium of authors. Each author is 
invited to tell the world if he can—or if 
she can, as the case may be—how the 
idea and the inspiration of the author’s 
first work came to him or to her. Some 
great authors have told us unsolicited 
how they first came to be filled with the 
idea of writing a history or a story. We 
all remember the immortal passage in 
which Gibbon has described the scene 
and the conditions which first created 
within him the desire to describe the rise 
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and fall of the Roman Empire. Thacke- 
ray has told us in one of his novels that 
the inspiration to write that particular 
novel came on him one day while he was 
walking with his little daughters through 
a wood in Switzerland. No doubt there 
are many other instances of the same 
kind which might be quoted. But it is 
something of a new idea, so far as 
I know, to issue a circular invitation to 
a number of writers inviting them to tell 
the world exactly how it was that they 
first became possessed with the idea of 
writing a book, and why that particular 
book. 

I may own that I am curious enough 
to look forward with some interest to the 
result of this experiment. I hope that 
the authors thus invited will be quite sin- 
cere as well as serious and will not either 
turn the whole suggestion into a mere 
pleasantry or bluntly refuse to shed any 
light on the origin of their literary proj- 
ects. Probably in many cases an au- 
thor would be able to say a little more 
than that somehow or other, he could 
not tell why or wherefore, the idea of 
writing a particular book had come into 
his mind, and he had thereupon settled 
down accordingly to do the work. But 
there must be many cases, too, in which 
some sudden chance, a sight seen, a 
sound heard, has suddenly awakened in 
the mind of one destined to become an 
author the thought of some task which 
had never been there before, and with 
which the sight or the sound had no ob- 
vious association. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the history of literature has 
numberless illustrations of this seem- 
ingly almost magical kind, and that 
where the gift of literary expression ex- 
ists an impulse of the merest chance 
may sometimes give to it a practical di- 
rection. My impression is that very few 
men or women come to the production of 
a literary work as the result of a slowly- 
pome deliberate conviction that they 

ave a mission to write and that just 
such a book is the one which they are 
best qualified to undertake. 

A very significant fact as illustrating 
the general feeling of the great body of 
English Liberals was the reception given 
to the now celebrated, and justly cele- 
brated, Miss Hobhouse, at the immense 
Liberal meeting held some days ago in 
the great St. James’s Hall, London. Miss 
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Hobhouse is the brave woman whose 
personal investigation and undaunted 
moral courage enabled her to show up 
the condition of the “concentrated 
camps” in South Africa, where thou- 
sands of Boer women and children were 
caged by the British military authorities 
until disease caused by scanty food and 
lack of shelter wrought havoc among the 
children and even among the grown 
women—the “ whelps and dams,” as Al- 
gernon Swinburne gracefully describes 
them. Miss Hobhouse was oecupying 
an obscure seat in one of the galleries 


The Opening Year of 
By J H. 


HE first year of the twentieth cen- 
tury has been exceptionally quiet 
in both foreign and domestic mat- 

ters. To be sure the Cabinet of the 
greatest statesman of Japan, Marquis Ito, 
stumbled and fell before it could get on 
its feet, and his strongest party leader, 
Hoshi Toru, was assassinated in his own 
office. The Judges’ strike, which result- 
ed in a temporary derangement of the 
courts of justice, quieted down. Russia 
keeps a large section of the Japanese in 
a ferment over Manchuria. And Japan, 
with her floating capital all locked ‘up in 
fixed forms, tries to raise foreign loans 
and fails. 

Just because it has been a compara- 
tively quiet year one is able to see the 
trend of certain movements that have a 
very important bearing on the future of 
Japan. Take education, for instance. It 
is evident that a great change has taken 
place in the conservative Department of 
Education. A few years ago theré was 
a marked hostility to private schools. 
The graduates of such were not admitted 
to an equality with the graduates of Gov- 
ernment schools in entrance examina- 
tions for higher institutions of learning, 
and the worst of it was that they could 
not secure exemption from the three 
years of military duty. Private schools 
were required to conform to all the stand- 
ards of official schools. Not only must 
their grade and finances be assured, they 
must also be non-religious. It was this 
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when she was recognized by some one 
in the crowd, and a tremendous demon- 
stration in her honor took place. She 
had to come on the platform and receive 
an enthusiastic welcome again and again 
renewed by the whole assembly. Miss 
Hobhouse, as every one knows, carried 
her point with regard to the camps and 
compelled the Government to put a stop 
to the whole system. Some of the Lib- 
eral leaders thought at one time that she 
was going too far, but all joined willing- 
ly in the welcome given to her at St. 
James’s Hall. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


the Century in. Japan 
DeForest 


attitude that tended to drive the Bible 
out of the large and successful mission 
schools, that reduced the number of their 


pupils, and that made the well-known 


Doshisha trouble. 

The reason for this conservatism may 
be found, in part at least, in the dread of 
individualism. The national traditions 
and life were founded in the family as 
the unit, and since Western ideas were 
finding expression in private schools 
without the supervision of Government, 
it was feared that these schools might 
become hotbeds of extreme individual- 
ism. Christian schools especialfy were 
offensive in that they exalted the worth 
of the individual, and even Kato Hiro- 
vuki, then President of the Imperial Uni- 
versity, said that the Christian principle 
of worshiping God alone would tend to 
imperil the Throne. It was this same 
fear that for years prevented the appear- 
ance of the family law, and that made it 
almost impossible to promulgate the civil 
code at all. 

The introduction of personal rights 
into the new laws seemed to the conserv- 
ative Japanése like a dangerous attack on 
the family and the stability of society. 
Hence out of this alarm came the cry: 
“Save the peculiar institutions of Ja- 
pan.” “ Let education be on nationalistic 
principles.” Those were the times when 
foreigners could not appear on the streets 
without being rudely shouted at and 
grossly insulted, and ladies were spat 
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upon by rowdy students whose teachers 
had set them on by their narrow national- 
istic teachings. 

But the opening century finds Govern- 
ment opposition ended and _ private 
schools are now firmly established. If 
Christian schools had been the only pri- 
vate ones they undoubtedly would have 
met with disaster and probable ruin. 
Fortunately, however, Japan had such 
non-Christian men as Count Okuma, and 
the late Mr. Fukuzawa, who boldly stood 
for the right to establish schools of their 
own. It would be hard to estimate the 
value of Mr. Fukuzawa’s Keio Gijiku 
in the rapid progress of this Meiji era. 
At a large educational meeting where I 
was placed by the side of a governor, the 
orator of the occasion was lamenting the 
low and dangerous tendencies of Mr. 
Fukuzawa’s teachings, when the Gover- 
nor turned to me and whispered with a 
smile, “And I am one of his graduates.” 
Not only has his school made able offi- 
cials, but it is the one institution that has 
powerfully impressed the young men of 
Japan with the thought of self-reliance 
rather than reliance on Government aid, 
and self-respect as the right basis of re- 
spect for others. His school has grown 
from humble beginnings into a univer- 
sity, whose large buildings on a campus 
of fifteen acres loom up on the Mita Hill 
in the southern part of Tokyo. Out of 
this school more than any other have 
come the new business men of Japan, 
men taught to make money not for 
money’s sake, but because wealth is es- 
sential to national progress. His pupils 
know how to go ahead and take the ini- 
tiative without the patronage of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Count Okuma’s College is now blos- 
soming out into a university in the north- 
western part of the capital. He is a 
splendid friend of private schools, and 
has built up an institution famed for its 
love of literature. Here liberty of re- 
search is encouraged, and helpful publi- 
cations are appearing on ethics, religion, 
sociology, and history, from the pens of 
instructors who have studied at Yale, 
Harvard and other Western institutions. 

Count Okuma has taken great interest 
in another institution of learning that 
must be mentioned. Many members on 
the various faculties of the New England 
and other colleges for women will re- 
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member Mr. Naruse’s earnest study of 
those colleges some five or six years ago. 
Returning to Japan, he gave himself to 
the work of establishing a university for 
women. Penniless and unknown, he 
conquered all difficulties, won the confi- 
dence of people of wealth, secured an in- 
troduction to Count Okuma, who warm- 
ly encouraged the project, so that the ins- 
titution has opened with a faculty of for- 
ty-six members, several of whom are pro- 
fessors in the Imperial University, and a 
body of five hundred and fifty students. 
The Japan Evangelist says of this event: 


“The most remarkable occurrence in Japan 
during this opening year of the century is the 
establishment of this Woman’s University.” 


Thus out of the five universities of Ja- 
pan three are independent of Govern- 
ment aid. And it may be added that but 
for the influence of the scores of private 
universities and colleges in the United 
States, no Fukuzawa, nor Okuma, nor 
Naruse could have founded private 
schools here. 

Intimately connected with education is 
the problem of reforming the Japanese 
language. From the days of Viscount 
Mori’s correspondence with Professor 
Whitney, prominent educators here have 
recognized that their language is a great 
obstacle to progress, and is incompatible 
with a high degree of civilization. No 
nation that has one style for conversa- 
tion, another for correspondence, another 
for books, and yet one more for women, 
all based on thousands of ideographs, can 
carry such an amount of freight and keep 
up with world movements. The great 
Fukuzawa saw this, and was accustomed 
to practice his writings on his servants 
before publishing, not content until he 
had expressed his thoughts in language 
that the common people could appreciate. 
Even this reformer issued most of his 
works in the written forms, but he gave 
the public his “ Autobiography ” in con- 
versational style. A new impulse was 
given to this innovation when the first 
Diet was opened in 1890, and shorthand 
necessitated the reproduction of the 
speeches just as delivered. If we except 
a few novels, this was the first definite 
appearance of the spoken language in 
print, but it had little welcome from the 
public. Very slowly it is coming into 
use, and now addresses are often pub- 
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lished just as spoken, and a society has 
been formed with branches in all the 
large towns for the encouragement of the 
use of the spoken language in all literary 
work. Conservative traditions are solid 
against this necessary reform. A college 
professor recently told me that he wrote 
in the spoken language to familiar 
friends, but that in formal correspond- 
ence it would be considered impolite. A 
conspicuous sign of the growth of this 
reform is seen in the last book of the late 
Nakae Tokusuke on “Atheism and Ma- 
terialism.” That a philosophical work 
should appear in the language of the peo- 
ple is astonishing. The Educational De- 
partment, too, is trying to lessen the bur- 
den of memorizing an endless number of 
Chinese characters, and has issued a 
booklet of only 1,200 ideographs as nec- 
essary to be taught in the primary 
schools, and has aroused the wrath of the 
conservative teachers of Chinese by cut- 
ting down the hours of Chinese study in 
the middle and higher schools. On the 
whole, a quiet revolution is making al- 
most a new language for Japan which 
will not only facilitate the acquisition 


of knowledge by the people, but will 
bring her literature within easier reach of 


outside nations. And it is the hope of 
many Japanese that this language reform 
will not stop short of the adoption of our 
alphabet and the abolition of all Oriental 
symbols. 

In this connection a word upon the 
literature of New Japan is necessary. 

Mr. Aston, in his “ Japanese Litera- 
ture” (1899), devotes sixteen pages to 
this Meiji Era, in which he shows how 
contact with Western thought has en- 
couraged a large number of translations, 
and greatly modified the drama and fic- 
tion. And tho modern methods of inves- 
tigation and the principles of historical 
criticism are well known, they have not 
been applied to Japanese history. He 
also states that Christianity has not yet 
put its stamp on the literature of modern 
Japan. - 

While it is true that the stamp is not 
labeled Christianity, as such, yet it is im- 
possible not to recognize the good results 
of Christian thought in scores of books 
on ethics, religion, philosophy, sociology, 
biography, and fiction, which go through 
edition after edition, Some of the ablest 
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papers in the Empire are edited by Chris- 
tians. Two recent novels, based on the 
Christian conception of a noble life, and 
freely quoting Christ’s words, are having 
a splendid reception, one in five months 
having reached the sixth edition, the oth- 
er being in the fourth edition in three 
months. The Japanese themselves have 
repeatedly condemned wholesale the nov- 
els of theAZeiji Era as being unfit for any 
clean-minded person to read, and it is a 
pleasure to announce that the tide has 
begun to turn. 

On the other hand, a few of the old 
Confucian philosophers are making a 
boid stand against any and every reli- 
gion. The one who has made the great- 
est sensation has been already mentioned 
in THE INDEPENDENT, November 2ist, 
1901, Mr. Nakae Tokusuke. His physi- 
cian told him last year that at the longest 
he could live only a year and a half, and 
this limited period suggested to him the 
title of his final work, “A Year and a 
Half.” To his second volume he append- 
ed another title, ““ No God, No Soul,” de- 
termined that he would not die without 
leaving the strongest possible protest 
against all religion. He lived just long 
enough to see his book jump into an un- 
paralleled sale. In fifteen days it was in 
the seventh edition. In the opening 
pages he boldly brushes aside the theistic 
thought of the West thus: 


“Tt is a thousand pities to see such intel- 
lectual giants as Descartes, Leibnitz and others 
piling up magnificent language about heaven, 
hell and immortality, all unaware that it is 
mere wordy froth. And the majority of West- 
ern scholars to-day are dominated by the super- 
stition that flowed into their veins with their 
mothers’ milk—namely, that it is a heinous 
sin to say there is no God and no soul. It is 
an infinite pity.” 


Thus this stern Samurai, with no fear 
of death, and no faith in any hereafter, 
but with passionate love of what he re- 
gards as truth, gave his body for dissec- 
tion. Consistent to the end, he is said to 
have attempted to throw a teacup at the 
famous Buddhist priest, Unsho, who 
ventured into his room in his last hour. 

Baron Kato Hiroyuki is one of this 
school. He is a voluminous writer, and 
has done a most praiseworthy work for 
Japan in political and educational lines. 
But he also says: “All religion is super- 
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Stition.” And in his recent book on “ The 
Evolution of Morals and Law” his ab- 
solute materialism crops out in these 
words of his preface: “ Man is only the 
accumulated hereditary effects from the 
bodies and souls of animals who were 
our most distant ancestors.” 

Now the stability of the Empire of 
Japan depends upon reverence for the 
throne. Japan, like every other nation 
past or present, started in the only way 
possible for a nation to start—by means 
of deep faith in a divine leading. Japan 
never could have risen as it did but for 
the moral strength and inspiration that 
came from unwavering faith in the gods 
and in the spirits of the departed. The 
one great religious festival of the army 
and navy to-day is the Shokonsat, As- 
sembling the Spirits (of those who have 
died for their country). So this ex- 
treme materialism of Nakae, Kato and 
others that proclaims, “ There is nothing 
_eternal but matter,” and that seems to 
imperil the foundations of society, will 
bring about no such disaster. For the 


Japanese are not what some so glibly 
call them, “ A nation without a religion,” 


but they are essentially a religious peo- 
ple that cannot be deprived of their re- 
ligious nature by a few philosophers of 
this transition period who decry all re- 
ligion as superstition. 

As if to warn foreigners not to take 
too seriously these agnostic and atheistic 
writers, Professor N. Hozumi, of the Im- 
perial University, has just published a 
pamphlet of seventy-five pages in Eng- 
lish on Ancestor Worship and Law, in 
which he says: 

“The people, whether Shintoists or Budd- 
hists, are all ancestor-worshipers, and it may 
be of some interest (to foreigners) to examine 
the subject from the point of view of an an- 
cestor worshiper himself.” 


Any one desirous of studying the con- 
stitution of the Japanese family, the 
reasons for marriage, adoption and di- 
vorce, will find excellent material here. 
But the confessed purpose of the writer 
to show that “Western civilization cannot 
make way against the widespread and 
persistent faith of the people in ancestor- 
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worship ” is by no means made out. Af- 
ter claiming that ancestor-worship is 
“the foundation of the present constitu- 
tion,” and is also “the national wor- 
ship,” one would expect the conclusion 
that there is an intimate relation between 
Japanese law and ancestor-worship. On 
the contrary, he concludes: 

“Tt will be seen that the law of divorce 
has undergone a great change, and the present 


law has only a slight connection with ancestor- 
worship, except in adoption.” 


Of course, such a section as we find 
in the new Civil Code (1898) on Adop- 
tion could never appear in any land that 
has progressed beyond the ancestor- 
worship stage. It reads like the pages 
of Roman law two thosuand years ago. 
It takes forty articles of ten pages to 
cover the laws on this one word, adop- 
tion, while marriage is treated in only 
twenty-eight articles of seven pages. But 
Japan is bound to lift the family out of 
the ruts of ancestor-worship, with its 
consequent irrational system of adoption 
and its necessary degradation of woman. 
With all the wonderful progress Japan 
has made in education, in law, in repre- 
sentative government, and in interna- 
tional intercourse, the one place that 
has not kept a corresponding rate of 
progress is the Japanese home. Profes- 
sor Hozumi is certainly mistaken when 
he informs the English-speaking world 
that “Ancestor-worship is universally 
practiced by the people at the present 
moment,” and that “ Western civilization 
has had no influence whatever in the 
direction of modifying the custom.” For 
it has already broken down the system 
in thousands of Christian homes, to the 
vast betterment of the family life. I have 
put a bushel, more or less, of ancestral 
tablets in the Peabody Museum at Yale, 
and these were freely given me by heads 
of families who said they had no more 
use for them. 

Thus Nakae with his Atheism, and 
Hozumi with his Religion, are extremes 
which this opening century finds here, 
and between them flows a wide stream 
of more sober thought on themes that 
are helpful to moral and spiritual life, 

Senpar, JAPAN, 





New Pigeon Holes for Novels 


By Mrs. L. H. Harris 


NTIL recently it has been possible 
to classify fiction in a general 
way as, “ dramatic,” “ realistic,” 


“ sociological,” “ psychological,” “ his-- 


torical,” * animal,” “ intimate,” etc.; but 
if we are not now actually afflicted with 
an ink-bottle imagination, at least a great 
many more novelists, poets and snake- 
tailed geniuses are experimenting with 
the romantic ends of our virtues and 
vices. On this account we have been 
obliged to add other pigeon holes for 
our literary judgments and more idioms 
to our critical vocabulary. 

To begin with, there are the thorough- 
bred novels, of which “Sir Richard 
Calmady” is so capital an example. 
That was indeed the most notable novel 
of the past year in more than one re- 
spect, and had something besides what 
Mr. Howells calls “ the style of distinc- 
tion” to recommend it. You could not 


read two chapters of the book without 
feeling that its chief distinction lay in its 
grasp of a certain high phase of life. 


Here is no slavish fidelity to the canons 
of literary art, but the author has given 
us a literary interpretation of thor- 
oughbred natures, including men, wo- 
men, horses and dogs. Such novels are 
never written by American authors, or 
of American material. Even the better 
bred horses and dogs in this country have 
only a commercial significance. And 
the fact that we have so many “ ladies ” 
and “gentlemen” is our chief misfor- 
tune. There is not enough distinction 
here between the heads and tails of so- 
ciety. The fine gentleman in America 
must be either a Republican, a Demo- 
crat, or a snob. The hauteur, indiffer- 
ence and granitic dignity of the “ Sir 
Richards ” is forbidden him. 

Still, something more than nationality 
determines the scope of an author’s 
genius. Even most English writers vul- 
garize these same types. Henry James’s 
novels, for instance (we may call him 
an Englishman now) are mere gas light 
comedies of high life. For all his talk 
of “Sacred Founts,” he never really 
gets beneath the paint and powder of 
life. Unlike Lucas Malet’s, his charac- 
ters belong exclusively to the social 
drama of this present world and his pow- 
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ers of interpretation never reach beyond 
this little frivolous, shortsighted parable 
of decorated human nature. The same 
faults usually characterize the society 
novel everywhere. Apparently these au- 
thors have not learned that it is as im- 
possible for one to write a great book 
as to create the fiction of a strong per- 
sonality, noble or ignoble, unless his 
perspective extends beyond what he sees 
and knows. Whatever he believes, he 
must peer across the sky line into eter- 
nity after God or fail to stretch the wings 
of his reader’s imagination. There is a 
vitality of the spirit more lasting than 
the vitality of the flesh. But Henry 
James does not know this. He never 
turns his eyes toward the Delectable 
Mountains. He cannot get beyond the 
parading instinct of wearing a dress coat 
and discussing gas-light passions. His 
characters belong to the social gas-light 
world exclusively, not to the eternal or- 
der where men speak under the lights 
of heaven and leave behind them fright- 
ened whispers. 

It is but a step in descent and we are 
in the realm of impotent books—novels 
in which the hero shows a kind of hys- 
terical impersonal passion that lays hold 
of things falsely and accomplishes noth- 
ing. Richard Le Gallienne is a master- 
hand at this kind of sentimental de- 
bauchery. All his characters are dis- 
gusted, tired, with their feet sucked down 
into a kind of nice viciousness. They 
do not desire goodness, but a little moon- 
light rest—rest from the weariness of 
old sensations that have grown revolt- 
ing. But they have not in them the 
fierce power of a healthy repentance. 
The viciousness of such writers is not 
of the flesh; it has attacked the brain- 
powers and made them incapable of pro- 
ducing anything but cotton-faced abor- 
tions of sentimentality. Their genius has 
rotted, and what they write is mal- 
odorous. 

At the very opposite pole of art and 
life is all Sabbath-school literature, where- 
in the imagination is stunted by an un- 
learned conscience. Such books are 
rectangular. The Church stands in the 
extreme right-hand corner of commu- 
nity life, and at this point the lines of 















everybody’s character meet or diverge. 
Naturally the catechism means more to 
the author than the canons of art. The 
“Mr. Sin” and “ Mr. Righteousness ” 
who strut along the lines of these angles 
are as ludicrous as children’s toy figures 
and as unreal. Inexperienced writers are 
easily distinguished by their rashness 
and indifference to the Providence of art, 
which is very like the real Providence of 
God in that it never sanctions the im- 
possible, tho ever ready to lend a help- 
ing hand to the incredible. And they are 
easily placed again, because, if they are 
conscientious, they attempt to write ac- 
cording to some previous writer’s dia- 
gram. They build their little tale upon a 
classical scaffolding and do their best to 
make ends meet at the top. For, when 
they have genius of their own, they are 
often timid. They are like young birds, 
ready to sing, but afraid to fly! These 
little diagram stories are the most pa- 
thetic of all. 

From such innocences as these it is 
almost a relief to turn to the fire-brand 
novels, written by the literary anarchist, 
who has the ferocious intelligence of the 
educated savage and a genius for de- 
struction. These are the books poured 
upon us by the Ibsens of the far North 
and the Gorkys of Russia, Slav and Goth- 
ic barbarians that threaten a new inva- 
sion into ordered life—and possibly a 
second renovation and renaissance. But 
now it is possible to see only the flash- 
ing torches in their hands and to hear 
the discordant shrilling of their trump- 
ets, and their loud shrieking, “ Rome, 
Rome has fallen!” The taste that en- 
joys such literature is crude, yet wake- 
ful; we are warned to watch the future 
of these fire-brand novels and_ their 


readers. 
And what of old Rome, pagan and 
sensual? We have had more than 


enough heathen sensuality in modern fic- 
tion. But sensuality intimated the decay 
of that helmeted paganism which still 
belongs to the gallant old gods of the 
past, just as it now indicates the bestial- 
ity of the modern imagination. Still, we 
have at least one goat-legged genius 
among us in the author of “ A Modern 
Antzas ”—an invisible Pan who refuses 
to confess his other name. The manner 
and spirit of his thought are so distinctly 
pagan that we are inclined to suspect 
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him of hobnobbing with some little old 
tell-tale goddess who escaped ages ago 
into the remote mountain fastnesses. And 
he shows, too, in a remarkable degree 
that wild and innocent humor of the 
ancients by which snowdrifts were 
changed into prim white nymphs and 
the flight of birds into happy omens. 

Since the study of pedagogy has in- 
terested so many intelligent minds, chil- 
dren are better known in literature than 
ever before. One of them will hardly 
last through a whole book unless he 
stands for a type, so that most of their 
exploits and charming defalcations come 
to us in the form of short stories. The 
greater number of these tales are sympa- 
thetic, but in some novels that begin with 
the germination of the hero the elaborate 
and sinister interpretations that go along 
with the child’s prayers and fetishes have 
the effect of adding to his native scrip- 
tures. An unfair advantage is taken of 
his incomplete faculties to predestine his 
ultimate damnation. That may be called 
the black reverse of the pretty pigtail- 
and-pinafore psychology that forms the 
wisdom of so many recent books. 

The Hebrew romances belong to the 
grand division of historical novels. But, 
on the whole, they have been less suc- 
cessful than some others of this class. 
The Jewish character is difficult of inter- 
pretation. The regnant spirit of it is 
psychologically hostile to the balance of 
mankind. And there is a pomp and 
glory about his tone so essentially a part 
of the Jew that any account of him, real 
or romantic, must have a religious sig- 
nificance. His only dignity is scriptural. 
And few writers are capable of investing 
his personal insignificance with the maj- 
esty and pride of his creed without in- 
troducing some foreign or frivolous ele- 
ment—as, for instance, when the author 
of “ Deborah,” a recent Hebrew novel, 
causes his heroine, who has been exalted 
to the pose of a priestess, to mistake the 
practical joke of two little boys for the 
voice of Jehovah. Such a light trickery 
is a travesty upon the loveliness and 
beauty of the Jewish religion, the pathos 
and solemn dignity of which even Zang- 
will is not alwavs able to interpret. 

Formerly the straight picket fence 
sentences of the story writer never sug- 
gested the shade of his thought, and 
color was a term not applicable to style, 
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But either the sensuality of the modern 
mind supplies the impression, or some 
clever novelists have actually acquired 
the pigment style. No matter where the 
scene is laid, every page is a stretch of 
color—delicate word-tints and gray 
Shadows of thought, with now and then 
a swift sentence as bright as the wing 
of a bird. It is the wit of color, unex- 
pected, ripping red, like some gay 
thought flushed out of an ancient shade. 
In “ Stephen Calinari” there is a long 
green vista stretching away into the dim- 
ness of evening, as refreshing and real 
as this end of some sweet eternity. The 
last of the day is like an opal with star 
fires shining through. We see twilight 
coming, and the homing instinct of birds 
and spirits is strong in us to fold wings 
and commit ourselves to the mercies of 
God, infirmities and all. These writers 
are impressionists who paint arrows and 
hearts everywhere between the green 
leaves of nature, but it is not theirs to 
interpret with words the passion of love. 
And what they do is remarkable in no 
other sense. 

Not the shimmering radiance of 
mingled pigments, but the solemn, deep- 
shadowed green of the woods gives color 
to another class of novels. There is 


The Cross and the 
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something silent, enigmatical, but real 
in the deep heart of the woods that an- 
swers to the same things in the deep 
heart of man,—dark mood and bright 
illusions which speak to the lowest or 
highest mind in him. And one of the 
most important features of modern fic- 
tion is a recognition of this fact in the 
development of forest literature. Sev- 
eral novels during the past year—notably 
“The Beleaguered Forest ’—have been 
planned upon the mutual psychology of 
men and trees. These show a marked 
difference between forest effects here 
and in the old world, where every grove 
was consecrated long ago by one sort 
of worship or another, so that even yet 
they, are the homes of gentle myths, 
dryads and good green spirits who 
dwell in live oak trees. They are influ- 
ences which foster student instincts and 
the old forms of classical thought. But 
here in the West our forests are not only 
unscriptured by any sort of mythology, 
they are savage, mysterious, menacing. 
The Indian has left a red trail through 
them all. And the men who dwell in 
them are never students. They are silent, 
serious, morose, bewitched by the mur- 
dered ghosts of old.tragedies. 


Cotitece Park, Ga. 


Crown 


By the late John Swinton 


{Altho Mr. Swinton gave his best service to the principles of advanced socialism and exhausted the property he 
had acquired in the publication of a journal devoted to that cause, he was in the habit of claiming a Scotch adhesion 
to the teachings of Calvinism. The following lines were found among his papers after his death.—Epiror.] 


NE morn, through gilded clouds aloft, 
In the celestial air, 

’Mid myriads of gleaming stars, 
Where spirits pure and fair 

Chanted a new and luminous hymn, 
Far, far, through the refulgent skies, 
I saw the Gates of Paradise. 


O 


Twelve sacred gates with angel guard, 
Twelve angels strong and true, 

Kept watch and ward o’er every gate, 
And mystic trumpets blew 

Whene’er a traveler passed in; 
Then welcomed him with joyous song, 
Welcome which seraphim prolong. 


I waited, and no trumpet blew, 
No welcome word was given; 

The gate was closed, the angels twelve 
Stood watchful over heaven. 

I said: “ My loving Savior’s there; 
And can I not his face now see? 
Ye angels! ope the gates to me! ” 


That moment, on my heart he saw 
A Cross of hallowed gold; 
And, quick as the angelic sight, 
The gate was inward rolled; 
With holy boldness then I trod 
The path made for the sons of God, 
Up to the Great White Throne of God. 


And instant, as a Heavenly Crown, 
My little Cross appears, 

Encircling high my spirit’s brow, 
While Jesus stays my tears; 

Now filled with love, in love complete, 
I cast it at my Savior’s feet, 
Myself and crown at Jesus’ feet, 





A Nine-Hour Day for Domestic Servants 
By Inez A. Goodman 


[Our readers will remember Miss Goodman as the author of the. article we printed some weeks ago entitled 
“Ten Weeks in a Kitchen,” wherein it was found that a life of domestic service is not a bed of roses, In this article 
Miss Goodman offers some novel remedies for the servant question.—EpiTor.} 


WO or three years ago a woman 
weary with the incessant complaint 
about domestic servants opened an 

intelligence office in one of our large 
cities for first-class help. She said, “I 
shall accept only competent, reliable 
maids with long service references, and 
shall hope to do my mite toward solving 
this perplexing problem which threatens 
the very existence of our homes.” 

In less than three months she had 
given up the business, and when ques- 
tioned as to her reason, said: 

“ No, it was not the maids. It was the 
mistresses. I could do nothing with 
them. They will be satisfied with noth- 
ing but angelic Amazons.” 

There is much truth in this statement, 
and I believe that very few of our women 
realize how much they are to blame for 
the poor service rendered by domestics. 

A friend called on me not long since, 
requesting my signature to a petition 
which urged the merchants to place seats 
behind the counters for the use of female 
clerks. 

“ The girls,” she said, “ have to stand 
on their feet ten hours a day and it makes 
my heart ache to see their tired faces.” 

“Mrs. Jones,” said I, “how many 
hours a day does your maid stand upon 
her feet?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” she gasped; 
“five or six, I suppose.” 

“ At what time does she rise?” 

“ At six.” 

“ And at what hour does she finish at 
night?” 

“ Oh, about eight, I think, generally.” 

“That makes fourteen hours. What 
time does she have during the day to sit 
down?” 

“Why, she always has time to rest in 
the afternoon.” 

“ How long?” @ 

“T think about an hour, sometimes 
more.” 

“ Does she have this hour on wash and 
ironing days?” 


“No-o, I suppose not, but she can 
often sit down at her work.” 

“At what work? Washing? Ironing? 
Cooking? 


Sweeping? Making beds? 
Washing dishes? ” 

“ Of course not, but she can sit while 
preparing vegetables and eating her 
meals.” I assented to this. 

“ Perhaps she sits for two hours at her 
meals and preparing vegetables, and four 
days in the week she has an hour in the 
afternoon. Acording to that, your maid 
is on her feet at least eleven hours a day 
with a score of stair climbings included. 
It seems to me that her case is more pitia- 
ble than that of the store clerk.” 

My caller rose with red cheeks and 
flashing eyes. “My maid always has 
Sunday after dinner,” she said. 

“Yes, but the clerk has all day Sun- 
day. Please don’t go until I have signed 
that petition. No one would be more 
thankful than I to see the clerks have a 
chance to sit.” 

It is to the credit of Mrs. Jones’s sweet 
disposition that she is yet my friend. I 
have since moved from her vicinity, but 
she writes me, and I shall give extracts 
from her letters further on. 

The American girl seeking a livelihood 
ought to find her most comfortable and 
profitable opening in domestic service. It 
is a disgrace to our households and their 
mistresses that she finds service in a 
department store more bearable than in 
a home. 

Domestic service should be a profes- 
sion for which girls would take regular 
training, and fit themselves for compe- 
tent housekeepers, but no girl will take 
a course of training to prepare for a po- 
sition the duties of which she knows her 
physique cannot endure. Neither will she 
enter a position which by that fact will 
debar her from intelligent society. 

Then must we cut our work down to 
eight or nine hours a day? This is not 
impracticable. The majority of house- 
holds in this country could be put upon a 
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nine-hour basis within a fortnight if the 
mistresses undertook it heartily. It is 
simply because they have been so long 
accustomed to have the maid always 
within call that it seems utterly imprac- 
ticable to them. 

In households where a midday dinner 
is served the maid should be given every 
afternoon for her own. If the work is 
such that this cannot be done, the house- 
hold is too large for one maid, and, un- 
less some member of the family can take 
a part of the duties, additional help is 
needed. Generally in households where 
but one maid is kept the nine-hour sys- 
tem can be inaugurated by sending out 
the wash and readjusting the work 
hours. Where an evening dinner is 
served the maid must be given her hours 
in the middle of the day and some mem- 
ber of the family prepare luncheon. 

There may be some households with 
French proclivities, where rolls, coffee 


and fruit (with perhaps eggs) would be. 


a satisfying breakfast. One of the fam- 
ily could prepare such a meal with the 
chafing dish, and the maid’s hours be 
from nine A.M. to seven P.M. 


So to rearrange a household means, of 
course, a great deal of careful thought 
and some considerable annoyance until 
affairs shape themselves to the new ré- 


gime. But is it not worth while to make 
the change before the maids try to bring 
it about with unions and strikes, thus 
throwing our domestic world into chaos? 
The whole history of the labor movement 
shows a slow but steady shortening of the 
hours of labor in every trade and occupa- 
tion. Is it expected that household serv- 
ants will continue forever to work four- 
teen hours a day when their sisters in 
shops and factories work less than fifty 
hours a week? Let me give an extract 
from letters of the above mentioned Mrs. 
Jones: 

“You must pardon my delay in answering 
your iast, for I really have a good excuse. 1 
have been putting my household upon an eight- 
hour basis. In spite of the sharp awakening 
you gave me on the subject I had not intended 
the reform at present, but Norah began to talk 
about it herself and I preferred to inaugurate 
the system upon my own suggestion rather 
than her demand. 

“We have been trying it six weeks now, and 
are in pretty good shape. Norah’s hours are 
from six to eleven A.M., and from four to 
seven P.M, To tell the truth, she is never 
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through before eight, and it makes a nine-hour 
day, but it is four hours less than she used to 
work, and she is very happy in the change. 

“ Of course I am doing some of the work. 
It was that or get another maid, which we 
could not afford. As I detest cooking I chose 
the upstairs duties and every morning do the 
chamberwork. It takes me about an hour. I 
have a stick dish cloth and wear old gloves so 
that I do not get my hands wet (you know I 
always was fussy about my hands), and I am 
doing very well. Norah finishes her down- 
stairs work about nine o’clock, and then cleans 
one of the rooms. The parlor, dining room 
and three bedrooms fill five days of the week 
and Saturday morning she bakes. 

“ At eleven a.m. every day she stops work, 
dresses and goes out until four. I think she 
usually lunches with her sister, at any rate she 
has five hours of her own in the middle of the 
day. 

“My husband is not home for luncheon, and 
I prepare the meal for myself and children on 
the chafing dish. The children enjoy it as 
much as a picnic, and I leave the dishes for 
Norah to wash when she comes at four. The 
only annoyance that I find is in answering the 
bell, especially in the afternoon, when I have 
callers.” 


A month later: 


“T really enjoy my new household arrange- 
ments. The chafing dish lunch is an institu- 
tion. Both of the older children are learning 
to handle the -dish skillfully, and take great 
delight therein. I have hired a little negro 
boy for two hours each afternoon. He washes 
the lunch dishes and ’tends door. I pay him 
twenty-five cents a week. 

“In bad weather Norah remains at home, 
and I let her prepare luncheon, but insist that 
she leave the dishes for Sam. So she goes 
to her room about one o’clock, and such a 
change as there is in that room! . 

“T have always tried to have my maids dec- 
orate their room and make it homelike, but I 
suppose the little time they have had for them- 
selves has prevented, for my efforts in that line 
have always failed. Now Norah calls her 
chamber the Room Beautiful, and if she con- 
tinues it will really deserve the name. Cast 
off curtains, soap boxes, bits of carpet, old 
linen and silk scraps; all find their way into 
her improvements; and she is reading the 
books I placed long ago upon her little shelf. 
She read Hale’s ‘Man Without a Country’ 
last week, and came down singing the ‘ Star 
Spangled Banner’ with great gusto. I feel 
as if I were manufacturing an American citi- 
zen to order.” 


Now these people seem to be progress- 
ing favorably with prospect of success. 
I thought that I was doing bravely to cut 
my maid’s work hours down to ten, but 
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others are doing better than I. I con- 
sider that Mrs. Jones is giving her maid 
an eight-hour day, as an allowance of one 
hour should be made for her two meals. 

It is to be noticed that in both cases the 
laundry is sent out. 

I have been figuring a little upon my 
friend’s expense. She pays Norah three 
dollars, one dollar and a half goes for 
laundry, and twenty-five cents to the boy. 
It might as well be five dollars, for there 
is always some outside help necessary in 
the course of the year. Five dollars a 
week seems considerable for a family of 
small means, but according to Ellen Rich- 
ards in the Kitchen Magazine, a cook 
should be paid seven dollars a week, and 
a second girl five. At this rate, my 
friend’s expense for help is very reason- 
able. 

In my own household I pay my maid 
two dollars a week. She is young and 
inexperienced, and does not at present 
deserve more, as I have to superintend 
the cooking. I pay one dollar and a half 
for laundry, making three dollars and a 
half per week—the ordinary wages of 
cne maid. I have for some time given 


my maid a ten-hour day, but she now is 
getting what is really an eight-hour day. 
She comes at six A.M. and goes at three 
p.M., and has half an hour for each meal. 
We have dinner at one, and a light sup- 
per—which, of course, I have to prepare 


at six. Whenever I choose I leave the 
dishes for her to wash in the morning. 

I find nothing impracticable about this 
arrangement. Each mistress will need to 
arrange her own hours, but she can bring 
them down to nine if she chooses, and 
her pleasure in the accomplishment will 
more than compensate for the trouble. 

The question of socialities will, I think, 
be in a great measure solved by this nine- 
hour method. The maid who has at her 
disposal all of the day except nine defi- 
nite hours, will prefer to live at her own 
home and go to her work as a man goes 
to his. This will relieve the mistress of 
all trouble about “ company.” My maid 
lives with a married sister and comes to 
me only for work hours, an arrangement 
which is pleasing to us both. 

There are some cases where this can- 
not be done, where the maid has no rela- 
tives near her work, or the mistress 
wishes her to sleep in the house. In any 
case if the maid has no home except that 
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of her mistress, she ought to be given 
some place beside the kitchen in which to 
receive company. : 

When I was out at service I was re- 
quired to direct my parents to the back 
door and receive them in the kitchen, as 
I told in my last article in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Now my father was a college 
president and my mother of the blue 
bloods of New England. My friends say 
that I had no right to complain, that the 
daughter of such parents was out of place 
in kitchen service. 

And why out of place? 3 

If through financial failure | was com- 
pelled to earn my living, if I had a liking 
and talent for cooking, why should I not 
seek employment in one of the homes of 
my country? And why, in the name of 
ali that is sensible, could I not find there 
an agreeable, homelike position? If we 
are to have intelligent service in the 
kitchen we must make the position one 
that an intelligent girl will consent to oc- 
cupy. 

Let me here give another extract from 
Mrs. Jones: 

“T- have been in great perplexity lately. 
Norah’s reading led her to the free library, 
and from thence into a literary club. Some of 
the new friends thus formed came to call upon 
her. She did not answer the bell, so I went to 
the door and ushered the two ladies into the 
parlor. I then hunted. Norah and found her 
locked in her room. She utterly refused to 
go down, saying that she could not receive the 
ladies in the kitchen. I told her that they 
were in the parlor, and she was welcome to see 
them there. What else could I say? She 
looked troubled, but said that she would go 
down. In a few moments she descended in 
tidy array, went to the dining room, opened 
the door into the parlor and with a happy 
smile, said: ‘ Come this way, please,’ and when 
she had them safely in the dining room, shut 
the door. Really, she did it very well. 

“She tells me that one of the ladies is a 
dressmaker, the other the wife of a railroad 
engineer. I have put a side table in my dining 
room and ‘two easy chairs, and bade her use 
it wher she likes. I foresee some annoyance, 
but there is one comfort about it. With such 
associates for her I shall not so much fear 
drunken loafers in my kitchen or night thieves 
in my silver; and on the whole, my household 
is in far better shape than by the old arrange- 
ments.” 


How other women may look upon the 
subject I do not know, but as for myself, 
I intend that the little domain over which 
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I preside shall be a homie, tiot only for my 
family, but for my maid. She shall find 
while under my roof, not only a lodging 
and a workhouse, buta comfortable home, 
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and the diities which I require of het 
shall never be such as to break the consti- 
tution of any ordinarily healthy young 
woman. 

Sr. AuGcustine, Fioripa, 


“Ripping” As a Fine Art 


by Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


SECRETARY OF THE NaTIoNAL Municipat Leacue 


S practiced in Pennsylvania, “ rip- 
ping” has become a fine art. To 
those communities not blessed 

with a political machine, such as we have 
in this State, “ ripping” may not mean 
much, but to us it means an outrageous 
denial of the rights of home rule and 
local self-government, a concentration of 
municipal powers in the hands of the 
Governor of the State for political pur- 
poses. 

We first heard of “ rippers ” and “ rip- 
ping” in 1897, when Senator Quay was 
seeking means to carry out his promises 
of a new charter to the people of Pitts- 
burg, and at the same time subserve his 
own ends. When hard pressed for the 
leadership in 1895 Senator Quay blos- 
somed out as a reformer, assuring the 
voters of the State that he deprecated 
the tendency toward corruption in great 
municipalities. If successful, he averred, 
he would apply the much needed relief 
from existing ills. Municipal reform 
would become an accomplished fact 
through appropriate legislation. Pitts- 
burg, politically speaking, was in the 
hands of Magee and Flinn, who were 
opposing Quay. With the machinery of 
this great and growing city in their 
hands they were able to control its po- 
litical activities. So Quay readily prom- 
ised the oppressed people of Pittsburg 
a new charter. He soon realized, how- 
ever, that a new charter would not neces- 
sarily mean a change of personnel favor- 
able to him, so when the Pittsburg or 
Rodgers Charter was introduced into the 
Legislature of 1897 it was accompanied 
by a provision which threw out of office 
the then sitting officials and gave to the 
Governor the power to appoint the new 
officials provided for in the new charter. 
In short, the Legislature was asked to 
undo the work of the voters of Pittsburg 
and to give to the Governor the power 


which had previously been vested in the 
voters. 

Quay was unable to put his bill 
through because of his narrow majority 
in the Legislature and the hostility of 
Governor Hastings, who was known to 
be opposed to the scheme. No “ ripper 
bill” was introduced into the session of 
1899 because of the Senatorial dead- 
lock. 

The effort was revived with full force, 
however, in 1901, when Quay’s victory 
gave him and his colleagues in the man- 
agement of the Pennsylvania machine 
full control. They were not after re- 
form this time, but revenge. Flinn had 
continued his opposition and had become 
most obnoxious to Quay, who determined 
to drive him out of business. 

The whole force of the State machine 
and a shrewd and unscrupulous lobby 
were brought to bear to pass the new 
and improved “ripper” bill. Flinn 
fought back and, it is alleged, fought the 
“ devil with fire,” but Quay won and the 
Flinn government in Pittsburg was 
“ripped out” this time, Quay having 
had a complaisant Governor. The new 
bill was far more drastic than its proto- 
type of 1897. It not only legislated out 
of office the Mayor, who had been elected 
by the suffrages of the people of Pitts- 
burg, and gave to the Governor the pow- 
er to appoint his successor (known as the 
Recorder) to serve until April, 1903, but 
empowered him to remove the Recorder 
and appoint another in his place as often 
as he chose. 

No sooner was Governor Stone given 
these extraordinary powers (which were 
confirmed by the Supreme Court) than 
the Flinn Mayor of Pittsburg was re- 
moved and Major A. M. Brown appoint- 
ed Recorder. Major Brown had been in 
office but a short time when he began 
the ripping process, and one after an- 
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other of the Flinn adherents were de- 
posed and Brown men put in their places, 
including several men who had been 
members of the Legislature in 1901 and 
had voted for Quay and the “ripper,” 
altho elected as Flinn men. 

The “ ripper” bill had been vigorous- 
ly supported by a group of anti-Flinn 
men in Pittsburg, known as the Bigelow- 
Oliver faction. Steps were immediately 
taken by the new administration and this 
faction to use their power to secure some 
of the new franchises made available by 
the notorious street railway acts of 
1901. The Bigelow-Oliver Syndicate also 
reached out for other franchises, includ- 
ing those for electric lighting. Flinn, 
however, retained control of the City 
Councils and of the Republican city or- 
ganization. He and his colleagues were 
also deeply interested in the Philadelphia 
Company, an omnibus franchise corpora- 
tion controlling the street railways, the 
electric lights, the gas works and other 
municipal services of the city. He was 
accordingly in a strong position because 
the consent of councils was needed for 
all franchise legislation and this could 
not be had without Flinn’s co-operation. 

When the local “ripping” began it 
was thought that Flinn’s days as boss 
were over. He went at once, however, 
to Governor Stone, who was deeply in- 
terested in the success of his law partner, 
who had been nominated for the Supreme 
Court, as well as in his own candidacy 
for the United States Senate. The re- 
sults of the interview were not disclosed 
until a short time ago. Flinn, much to 
the surprise of those who entertained the 
opinion that he would seek revenge for 
his turn down, supported the regular Re- 
publican ticket, including Justice Potter. 
Allegheny County gave a big majority 
for Potter, and Flinn became an out and 
out Stone man. In return for this Re- 
corder A. M. Brown was summarily de- 
posed from office and Flinn’s choice, J. 
O. Brown, given the place. In removing 
the former Governor Stone said that the 
charge that he had been bribed to make 
the change was untrue. Many of Major 
Brown’s appointees resigned at once, and 
those that did not have been removed. 
Tried and true Flinn men have been put 
in their places, and incidentally the Phila- 
delphia Company’s interests preserved 
and the Bigelow-Oliver plans frustrated. 
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This new process is locally called 
“ripping the ripper.” - Not only is Re- 
corder J. O. Brown removing from office 
all of his predecessor’s appointments, but 
likewise all the holdovers from the pre- 
vious Flinn administration who were in 
the slightest degree lukewarm during the 
A. M. Brown régime. From time to 
time we find announcements like the fol- 
lowing in the Pittsburgh papers: 

“Flinn orders more changes. Ripping will 
go on to make him absolute boss. The Flinn 
machine is planning another slaughter of city 
employees. It is to be commenced on the 15th 
of this month. Boss Flinn intends to make his 
absolutism perfect if it is necessary to rip out 
half the present office holders.” 


Thus twice within six months the city 
government of Pittsburg has been en- 
tirely upset to serve factional political 
ends. How many more times it will be 
similarly treated remains to be seen, but 
the Governor has the power to keep the 
kaleidoscope in operation until the ex- 
piration of his term of office, and his 
successor will enjoy three months of the 
same power. 

The “ ripper ” act of 1901 also affects 
Allegheny and Scranton. The adminis- 
tration was changed.in Allegheny once. 
In Scranton Mayor Moir became Re- 
corder Moir for a time, but was soon 
ousted because no longer useful to the 
factional ends in view. 

The Legislature tried a little ripping 
for Philadelphia, abolishing its existing 
Board of Revision, and providing for a 
new one more amenable to the machine. 
This proved a failure, as the Legislature 
did not go about its work right, and the 
Supreme Court declared the act uncon- 
stitutional. 

It is not to be expected, however, that 
the machine, having discovered this new 
power, will allow it to go unused, and 
rumors are already rife that Philadelphia 
will have to go through Pittsburg’s ex- 
perience in the event of the election of 
an independent Mayor in 1903. 

The remedy lies in the hands of the 
voters of Philadelphia. If they elect 
legislators whom the machine can con- 
trol they will get and deserve a “ ripper.” 
If, however, they assert their independ- 
ence and elect men interested solely in 
the public’s welfare, the plight of Pitts- 
burg will be averted, ri 

PHILADELPHIA 
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A Study of Social Problems 


Dr. Asrotr holds high rank as a 
popular teacher. His writings, whether 
political, social or theological, are widely 
read, and it is unquestioned that they 
exert a considerable influence on the cur- 
rent of popular thought. They have, in- 
deed, the rare power to persuade, even 
when they cannot convince. The charm 
of style is felt at once ; the diction is clear, 
rapid and forceful, and it is instinct with 
a warmth of conviction, an earnestness 
of purpose and a kindly sympathy which 
are but reflexes of the personality of the 
man. “ The style is the man,” say the 
French, and of no one can it be said 
more truly than of Dr. Abbott. Even 
when the thought is paradoxical or vague 
and confused there is still felt the char- 
acteristic charm of utterance. 

Sut it is with the matter and not the 
manner of these essays * that we have 
most to do. For an ethical teacher is to 


be judged, not by his style, but by the 


practical worth of his teachings. He 
cannot rest his claim, with a Pater, a 
Swinburne or a Dante Rossetti, on col- 
locations of felicitous phrases. What- 
ever its sparkle and shine, his ore must 
come to the crucible of reason and assay 
good or bad metal. 

The book is a collection of lectures de- 
livered before the Brooklyn Institute 
and the Lowell Institute of Boston. It 
is a treatment of current problems in the 
light of a particular theory of history 
and of a particular assumption regard- 
ing the basis of society. Political his- 
tory, according to the author, reveals a 
conflict between two relatively fixed and 
opposite principles—the democracy of 
the Hebrews and the imperialism of the 
Romans—in which the former has gradu- 
ally won so dominant a place that it may 
now celebrate its triumph. It is an inter- 
pretation of history which appears fanci- 
ful, to say the least. It is admitted by 
the author that Hebraic democracy was 
mostly a matter of ideals held by a few 
persons, and that so far as Hebraic prac- 


*Tue RiGHts oF Man: A Study in Twenueth Century 
Problems &y Lyman Abbott. New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 
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tice weft, inequality of condition, des- 
potic government and social caste gen- 
erally prevailed; but one looks in vain 
for any acknowledgment of the existence 
of a Roman republic or of republican 
ideals current in Roman life. The futile 
comparison is thus made of two things 
not comparable in themselves, and it is 
a purely fanciful exercise of the imagi- 
nation to urge that a conflict between 
the assumed ideals of one people and the 
alleged practices of another has been the 
dominating contest of the centuries. Any 
one of a dozen other dualistic antago- 
nisms could be brought forward and sup- 
ported as an historic tendency, with quite 
as much show of reason. Why not a 
conflict between Hebraic theocracy and 
the Roman ideals of civil supremacy? 
or between Teutonic democracy and Ori- 
ental absolutism? Our political and so- 
cial concepts are growths, woven of 
myriad influences. The ages-long strug- 
gle for power goes on, but with an ever- 
changing guise, and with the constant 
change of factors. Hebrew and Roman 
have been but incidents in the game. 
From his historic dualism the author 
passes to a consideration of the social 
basis. It proves to be the old figment 
of “ natural rights.” Upon this unstable 
foundation of shifting sands he builds 
his structure. Yet at the very beginning 
its security is threatened, for, while the 
dictum is emphatically set forth that 
“every man has certain natural rights,” 
it is admitted that “ he may forfeit them 
by his crimes [and] he may prove him- 
self unable to use them with safety to 
himself or to others by reason of his in- 
competency.” It is even conceded that 
“ there may be other limitations.” Now, 
a “natural right,” if there be such a 
thing, must be something more than a 
mere social convenience. And yet this 
is all that remains of the term after be- 
ing subjected to the limitations which 
Dr. Abbott puts upon it. The term is 
unfortunate, and, as generally used, un- 
meaning. It still lingers in the vocabu- 
lary of the Jeffersonians, the Spencer- 
ians, the Single-Taxers and the Anarch- 
ists. But by nearly all modern scholars 








of the constructive schools its use has 
been given over and it has been sent to 
the lumber room. 

When the author passes to practical 
and immediate matters, however, he is at 
his best. His justification of the Ad- 
ministration’s policy in the Philippines is 
a strong and brilliant piece of work. He 
riddles effectively the assumptions usual- 
ly built upon the doctrine that “ Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” The chapter 
on “Perils of Democracy” is, unhap- 
pily, rather alarmist in tone; but the 
chapter on “ Safeguards ” practically un- 
says the more fearsome apprehensions 
of the former. The two lectures are not 
unmixed with paradox and contradiction, 
and the reader may wonder that they 
were both written by the same man. 
Nevertheless, he has shown a keen ap- 
preciation of some prevailing dangers, 
and no less a reasoned faith in their ulti- 
mate avoidance or elimination. 

“ Industrial Rights ” are less satisfac- 
torily treated. Here again are shown the 
perils of wide generalizations and sweep- 
ing assumptions. It is difficult to under- 
stand the author’s attitude regarding the 
organization of labor. If any one thing 
regarding labor unions has been definite- 
ly ascertained of late years, it is that 
these bodies are for the most part pure 
democracies, wherein the radical element 
is to be found among the mass of the 
membership and the conservative ele- 
ment among the officers. And yet Dr. 
Abbott declares (p. 299) that “ trade- 
unions are ruled over generally 
by a directory scarcely less absolute than 
that which governed the Revolutionists 
in the day of Mirabeau.” The entire 
statement (pp. 299-300) regarding trade- 
unions is a marvel of misapprehension 
and unjust judgment. Equally unfortu- 
nate is the attitude which he assumes on 
pages 106-107. The language is lacking 
in definiteness and clarity, and it is diffi- 
cult to get his meaning, but the tone is 
unmistakable. “If any organization un- 
dertakes to prevent,” he says, “ any man 
from working when he will, where he 
will, for whom he will, and at what 
wages he will, that organization violates 
the essential right of labor.” If by this 


enigmatical sentence the.author means to 
deprecate the use of force, he will, of 
course, be seconded by every good citi- 
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zen. But if, as the context suggests, he 
means to deny the legitimacy of organi- 
zation and to deny to union men the use 
of mutual compact exercised upon them- 
selves and of persuasion exercised upon 
others, to prevent men from working 
when and where they will, he simply 
quarrels with the chief means by which 
labor has_ raised itself during the last 
century from a condition of practical 
servitude to one of independent man- 
hood. That labor-unions have faults, no 
one will deny; but the wholesale denun- 
ciations of them are as unjust as they 
are futile. 

It would, of course, be presumption 
in a layman to criticise the interpreta- 
tions of Christ’s social ethics made by 
a trained divine. Yet some measure of 
surprise, it may be said in passing, is 
furnished in the entire avoidance of the 
repeated testimony of Luke, Mark and 
Matthew as to Christ’s utterances on the 
subjects of wealth-getting and wealth- 
holding.* Shunning these more particu- 
lar precepts, the author uses the parable 
of the ten talents upon which to build 
up a social and commercial code. ‘It is 
not within the province of this review 
to enter into the details of this phase of 
the subject; the reader may study them 
at his convenience in the chapter on “ The 
Goal of Democracy.” 

Of misstatements there are many, and 
some of them are serious. “ England,” 
says the author (p. 331), “ came near to 
a similar revolution [to that of France] 
in the great Chartist movement, and es- 
caped it by extending the suffrage.” The 
Chartist movement reached its climax in 
1848 and collapsed. No succeeding 
change was made in the suffrage until 
1867. Quite as bad an error is made in 
declaring (p. 80) that “nearly all” the 
reforms demanded by the Chartists have 
been initiated. Of the six planks in the 
Chartist. platform, only two—vote by 
ballot and abolition of the property quali- 
fication for members of Parliament—have 
been initiated. Four—universal suf- 
frage, equal representation, payment of 
representatives and annually elected Par- 
liaments—are still waiting for legal en- 
actment. It is a mistake also to speak of 
the “ social”” demands of the. Chartists. 
Their aims were distinctly political. It 
is a further mistake to assume (p. 200- 
201) that in the United States the unit 
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of authority is the local community. The 
State is that unit. There is furthermore 
the remarkable statement (p. 348) that 
“ war can only be carried on successfully 
under an autocracy.” What this means, 
in the light of history, would be hard to 
determine. With Rome the period of 
conquest almost exactly corresponds with 
the duration of the republic; with the 
autocracy of the Cesars war became a 
losing game. The republican Greeks re- 
peatedly vanquished the Persian invad- 
ers; the Parliamentary forces in Eng- 
land’s civil war defeated the Royalists; 
the democratic Swiss won their freedom 
by war, and democratic Revolutionists of 
France, in the pre-Napoleon days, waged 
a brilliantly successful war against the 
allies. Finally, there is the United States, 
which has been a pretty fair sort of de- 
mocracy for some 126 years, and has 
fought five foreign wars and one great 
civil war, with at least a moderate de- 
gree of success. 

A broad and hopeful outlook charae- 
terizes the conclusion of the book. The 
perils of democracy are declared to be 
great, but the grounds for hopefulness 
as to the final issue are admitted to be 
greater. It is a conclusion that calls for 
hearty concurrence ; for, indeed, no other 
is possible. 

s 


The Renaissance Ideal 


On the rugged site of Urbino the 
great founder of the family had built a 
palace regarded by many as the noblest 
to be seen in all Italy. This palace he 
had adorned with every beautiful and 
rare possession of the age, and hither, in 
1504, came Baldesar Castiglione, a Man- 
tuan by birth, to serve the reigning lords 
of the estate, Duke Guidobaldo, and af- 
terward Duke Francesco Maria. Cas- 
tiglione’s life was not an idle one, for 
he went on many missions of a. private 
or public nature, going at one time so 
far as to the court of Henry VII of 
England to receive the insignia of the 
Order of the Garter on the Duke’s be- 
half. 

But Castiglione is remembered now, 
not so much for his part in the events 
of the day as for his Book of the Cour- 
tier,* for in this singular book the actual 
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ideal of life which that memorable age 
of Italy held before itself is presented 
with a clearness and simplicity and com- 
pleteness such as has happened to hardly 
another age of the world. It is a book 
to read as a supplement to Cellini’s 
Autobiography, as presenting the ideal 
in contrast to the reality of the times. 
The structure of the work is quite sim- 
ple. In the evening the guests at the 
court of Urbino—men and women whose 
names are still significant, Emilia Pia, 
Giuliano de’ Medici, Bibbiena, Pietro 
Bembo.and others—would gather about 
‘my lady Duchess, Elizabetta Gonzaga ” 
and surrender themselves to sport and 
conversation. How genial the life was 
in the palace under the control of the 
gracious mistress may be read in Cas- 
tiglione’s own words: 

“Most decorous manners were here joined 
with greatest liberty, and games and laughter 
in her presence were seasoned not only with 
witty jests, but with gracious and sober dig- 
nity; for that modesty and loftiness which 
governed all the acts, words and gestures of 
my lady Duchess, bantering and laughing, 
were such that she would have been known 
for a lady of noblest rank by any one who 
saw her even but once. And impressing her- 
self thus upon those about her, she seemed to 
attune us all to her own quality and tone; ac- 
cordingly every man strove to follow this pat- 
tern, taking as it were a rule of beautiful be- 
havior from the presence of so great and vir- 
tuous a lady.” 


One evening the conversation turns on 
the single folly or excess that mars the 
harmonious development of every man, 
and from this subject they drift into a 
discussion of the perfect courtier, of the 
man who sets forth in his body and mind 
the highest ideal of courtly excellence, 
the gentleman, in a word, such as these 
men and women of the world conceived 
him to be. And as one after another 
of the guests adds something to the gen- 
eral conception, this gentleman grows in 
completeness. He must be of noble 
birth, he must possess talent and beauty 
of person and a certain grace of action, 
he must be a soldier and a musician 
and a man imbued with literature, he 
must be magnanimous and honest and 
honorable, he must be a lover of beauty 
acquainted with the Platonic mysteries. 
But, above all, while doing and master- 





*Tur Boor or tHE CourtieR. By Cownt Baldesar 
Castiglione Translated from the) Italian and annotated 
by Leonard Eckstein Opdycke. “With 'seyenty-one por- 
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ing all things, he mitist be mastered by 
none. It is the ideal of a full personality 
reaching out into every field of thought 
and activity, but yielding to no all- 
absorbing interest and to no distorting 
passion; it is the ideal of Greece, the 
Nothing too much, colored by the new 
enthusiasm of the renaissance. How 
jealously the gentleman must guard 
himself from disturbing the fine balance 
of his character may be gathered from 
this retort of a lady to a soldier, who 
refused to listen to the music or to heed 
any of the entertainments set before him, 
saving always that such silly trifles were 
not his business: 

“ At last the lady said, ‘ What is your busi- 
ness, then?’ He replied with a sour look, 
‘To fight.’ Then the lady at once-said, ‘ Now 
that you are in no war and out of fighting 
trim, I should think it were a good thing to 
have yourself well oiled, and to stow your- 
self with all your battle harness in a closet 
until you be needed, lest you grow more rusty 
than you are.’” 


Elsewhere, in explanation of the grace 
that must accompany every act of the 
gentleman, there is a passage which real- 
ly sums up the whole discussion in a 
few comprehensive words: 

“But having before now often considered 
whence this grace springs, laying aside those 
men who have it by nature, I find one urtiver- 
sal rule concerning it, which seems to me 
worth more in this matter than any other in 
all things human that -are done or said: and 
that is to avoid affectation to the uttermost, 
and as it were a very sharp and dangerous 
rock ; and, to use possibly a new word, to prac- 
tice in everything a certain sprezzatura [non- 
chalance, unconcern, contempt] that shall con- 
ceal design and show that what is done and 
said is done without effort, and almost with- 
out thought.” 


For one who wished to draw a con- 
trast between the pagan ideal of the 
renaissance and the humanitarian ideal 
of the present day, there is a world of 
meaning in that word sprezzatura, for 
which Castiglione half apologizes. To 
one who desires the full culture that 
comes from sympathetic understanding 
of the great ideals of the past, or who 
wishes to correct the narrowness and in- 
tensity that always spring from too great 
absorption in the present, no better read- 
ing can be recommended than this 
translation of J] Cortegiano. 

A word of praise must be added for 
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the publisher’s and illustrator’s work. 
Great as the Italian renaissance was in 
literature, it was far greater and more 
adequate to itself in the pictorial arts. For 
this reason the portraits which are here 
reproduced form a real part and com- 
pletion of the text. So, for instance, in 
the superb portrait of Castiglione him- 
self by Raphael one may see embodied 
in the flesh that very ideal of the cour- 
tier which Castiglione attempts to de- 
scribe in seaettaeiel 


Casting of Nets 


THIs novel* purports to be an exposure 
of Roman Catholic methods for winning 
proselytes from Protestant Churches, and 
as such the worth of the book depends, 
of course, upon the veracity of the au- 
thor’s representations. If he is correct 
in these, the inference is plain that the 
average priest is a sort of conscientious 
fiend wearing a stole. And nothing can 
exceed the diabolism of his relations to 
those who come under his influence. He 
is a student of psychology and of ways 
and means to stultify conscience and ter- 
rify the mind into a blind, unreasoning 
obedience. He makes an abominable use 
of pious terms to cover the inhumanity 
of his real intentions. And the result is 
often a startling perversion of the moral 
nature even in those guiltless of his mo- 
tives. 

The plot of the story is simple. An 
English nobleman is engaged to a devout 
Roman Catholic girl. The problem of 
a “ mixed ” marriage is solved by a mu- 
tual pledge that neither will interfere 
with the religious liberty of the other. 
But soon after the marriage the wife’s 
confessor and relatives attempt to coerce 
her into disregarding her promise, and 
an effort is finally made to terrify her 
through the superstitions of her faith 
into undertaking her husband’s “ con- 
version.” The attendant confusion and 
mental struggles and the final awaken- 
ing of her reasoning faculties are all 
graphically described. Disgusted with 
the mummery of religion at Rome and 
with the malice and hypocrisy of her tor- 
mentors, she repudiates the doctrines of 
her Church and becomes an Anglican 
Protestant. A 





*Castinc or Nets. By Richard Bagot. New York- 
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But the author confines himself to the 
task of interpreting the effects of Roman 
Catholicism upon women. And inevit- 
ably this question confronts the thought- 
ful reader: Which is the stronger influ- 
ence in a woman’s life, romantic love or 
romantic religion? Evidently much de- 
pends upon the character of the woman. 
Some are too superficial by nature to 
lay hold upon the mysteries of a real 
affection. And to these the scenery, the 
affectations of a pompous religion have 
irresistible attractions, as is shown by 
the disaffection of the Anglican minis- 
ter’s wife in this story. But women of 
whatever disposition rarely adopt re- 
ligion as a matter of principle and volun- 
tarily. Their natural feebleness, the un- 
usual burdens and pains which are their 
birthright, thrust them back upon God 
and man for support. But the manner 
of their profession always depends upon 
which they consider themselves most in 
need of,—human love or divine consola- 
tion. And it is only when they are’ de- 
nied the former that they emphasize the 
latter. In the natural order of things 
they make a ritual of their earthly affec- 
tions, and always command the hights 
of heaven through them, quite independ- 
ently of priests or doctrines. 

Yet, when the formula of any creed 
strongly attracts them, the effect is more 
likely to be eccentric than normal. They 
are too much inclined to become hys- 
terically pious or hysterically hypocriti- 
cal. And for this reason a woman is 
rarely a fair example of the strength or 
weakness of a creed. She is more likely 
to be an innocent caricature of its vir- 
tues or its vices. With the male charac- 
ters the psychological developments of 
this book would have been impossible. 


a 
Colonial Furniture in America 


THIS sumptuous volume on Colonial 
furniture,* recently issued by the Scrib- 
ners, naturally challenges comparison 
with its predecessor published ten years 
before by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
earlier volume contained the result of 
ten or more years of study by Dr. Irving 
Whitall Lyon, an enthusiastic and schol- 
arly collector, of Hartford, Conn. Dr. 

*Co.LoniaL Furniture in America By Luk™ Vincent 


Lockwood. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $7.50 
net. 
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Lyon confined his work to the domestic 
furniture in use during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in New Eng- 
land; Mr. Lockwood’s volume is larger 
and contains more than twice as many 
illustrations, while of the nearly three 
hundred objects represented only about 
a dozen are common to the two books. 
The scope also of the later work is more 
comprehensive. Dr. Lyon confined him- 
self to New England furniture except in 
his investigations as to Windsor chairs, 
but Mr. Lockwood takes some account 
of that of New York, Pennsylvania and 
the South; he carries on the study into 
the early part of the nineteenth century 
so as to include the Empire period ; and, 
in addition to the chests, cupboards, side- 
boards, chests of drawers, desks, chairs, 
tables and clocks discussed by Dr. Lyon, 
he includes a chapter upon settles, 
couches and sofas, one on mirrors and 
another on. bedsteads. In short, Dr. 
Lyon’s book is that of an investigator 
and historian, Mr. Lockwood’s that of 
a collector, and as such it ably supple- 
ments the older work. He differentiates 
the Chippendale, Heppelwhite and She- 
raton styles of chairs with great dis- 
tinctness, so that the reader need never 
afterward hesitate in distinguishing 
them, and, by giving careful dimensions 
with great frequency, he makes his work 
of practical value to the cabinetmaker 
who wishes to reproduce the beautiful 
and durable furniture of two centuries 
ago. 

ert might be supposed that there would 
be slight demand for expensively illus- 
trated books of this sort; but, to show 
how widespread the interest in old furni- 
ture has become, it may be noted that 
more than sixty different collections, 
museums or private owners, are alluded 
to by Mr. Lockwood in his descriptions 
of objects of interest. Forty-five of the 
pieces described or mentioned are owned 
by Mr. William Miggatt, of Wethers- 
field, Conn.; twenty-two are in the au- 
thor’s own collection, while Mrs. W. W. 
Andrews and Miss Esther Bidwell,. of 
Wethersfield, and Mr. Henry W. Erving, 
of Hartford, each furnish a dozen or 
more illustrations. Connecticut, in fact, 
has been rich in old furniture, and many 
private collections have been made in the 
State. Most of the old chests reported 
by Mr. Lockwood and Dr. Lyon seem to 
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have been found there. Massachusetts 
has been surveyed by both writers with 
a large degree of faithfulness, but New 
Hampshire seems to have been over- 
looked. When we remember the wealth 
and early commerce of Portsmouth and 
recall the stately old two and three story 
houses filled to the attic with furniture 
owned by successive generations of the 
same old families in that and neighbor- 
ing towns,—Kittery, York, Berwick,— 
it seems surprising that only a passing 
allusion should have been made to a 
Chippendale settle, now in Portsmouth, 
and to a chest of drawers bought there. 
The fact seems to be that a very large 
proportion of our Colonial furniture has 
not yet passed into the hands of the col- 
lectors, but is still treasured by the de- 
scendants of its original owners. Valu- 
able books of this sort will make them 
all the more tenacious of their heirlooms. 


& 


The Last of the Knickerbockers. By Herman 


Herbert 


Knickerbocker Vielé. Chicago: 
S. Stone & Co., $1.50. 


One of the increasing number of books 
in which there is an evident attempt to 


find in New York (or even to create it 
when it cannot be found ready made) 
something of that literary atmosphere 
which grows out of the long gathering 
of traditions in such cities as London 
and Paris. And Mr. Vielé has succeed- 
ed better than most. In the daily life of 
the old degenerate Knickerbocker fam- 
ilies in the boarding-house on “ Kenil- 
worth ” Place we do really feel the an- 
cient traditions of the city living on in 
curious seclusion from the bustle of prog- 
ress all about them. The escapade on 
New Year’s Eve, when the heroine goes 
down to hear Trinity bells ring out the 
old year, is told with delightful humor 
and not a little narrative skill. And the 
wanderings of the hero and heroine 
through the deserted snow-bound ways 
about the Stock Exchange and Treasury, 
and their ride home in the sleigh of the 
quaint old Knickerbocker who points out 
the scenes of former fame—all this is 
delicately and artistically told. But the 
main action, as is the case of so many re- 
cent American novels, is too carelessly 
put together, and the interest of the read- 
er is allowed to fall and rise with an un- 
certainty that shows lack of artistic train- 
ing. The interesting parts of the story, 
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however, quite outweigh the more com- 
monplace sections. 


John Hall, Pastor and Preacher. A biography 
by his son, Thomas C. Hall. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.50. 

Let no one think that the biography of 
John Hall is commonplace, for John Hall 
was not a commonplace man. He was 
far beyond the ordinary in capacity for 
work, in singleness and earnestness of 
devotion, in willingness to sacrifice him- 
self and be a minister to his generation, 
and his name is written in the book of 
the wars of the Lord. One marvels that 
so great a man could have remained con- 
tent with the theology taught in the 
North of Ireland seventy-five years ago; 
but the greater marvel is the largeness 
of his heart and the amount of hard work 
he accomplished. The life is written 
without attempt at eulogy or critique, 
and shows beautiful loyalty and filial 
spirit. There is an affecting picture of 
the good man, still at his pastoral work 
in the last tragic days, exhausted while 
trying to reach the top of a long stair- 
case, his exhaustion moving the sympa- 
thy of a physician who did not know who 
he was. : 


The Last Words of Distinguished Men and 
Women. Collected by Frederic Rowland 
Marvin. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., $1.50. 

A miscellaneous gathering of last 
words and death-bed speeches, including 
apparently everything the author could 
lay his hand on, whether traditional or 
authentic, sublime or ridiculous. The 
quotations range from Hadrian’s “ Ani- 
mula vagula blandula” to Mrs. Ann 
Hasseltine Judson’s “I feel quite well, 
only very weak;” from the report that 
King Kalakaua, of the Hawaiian Islands, 
mumbled something in his native tongue 
to the traditional wisdom of Abd-er-Rah- 
man: “ Fifty years have passed since I 
became Caliph. Riches, honors, pleas- 
ures—I have enjoyed all. In this long 
time of seeming happiness I have num- 
bered the days on which I have been 
happy. Fourteen.” It is interesting to 
run through these quotations, altho 
the final impression is not particularly 
flattering to the human animal. But 
why the loving dedication, “To my 
Wife”? Why any dedication. 
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Blind Selfishness at Washington 


THE situation at Washington, in the 
matter of the tariff on Cuban sugar, is 
highly discreditable to the Republican 
majority in the House of Representatives. 
Everybody knows what the President’s 
opinions on this subject are; and evi- 
dence is not wanting that the Republican 
Senate stands ready to concur with the 
House in a decent and honorable settle- 
ment of the question. But the House 
majority, as represented by the Speaker, 
the Ways and Means Committee, and the 
powerful Committee on Rules, is given 
over to a policy that is intensely selfish, 
narrow, stupid and contemptible. 

The bill for reducing the surplus rev- 
enue by $77,000,000, for the preparation 
of which the Ways and Means majority 
suddenly turned away from the Cuban 
question, is to be driven through by whip 
and spur when the time for such action 
is ripe. Not until that deep cut in the 
revenue has been made is the committee 
to think of Cuba again. It is vaguely 
said to be “ understood ” that some bill 
touching Cuban products will eventually 
be reported, because the members of the 
committee have been impressed by the 
President’s earnestness, and are begin- 
ning to suspect that public opinion is 
against them ; but even if a grudging and 
inadequate response to the popular de- 
mand shall be made some weeks hence, 
the delay may be disastrous. Cuba needs 
immediately the help that reciprocity can 
give. Her sugar mills are beginning to 
stop work. On the 24th inst. her Elec- 
toral College wii. vote for Palma, who 
says he cannot hope to set up a stable gov- 
ernment if the needed reciprocity is with- 
held. He may decline to take the office 
to which he has already been elected by 
the people; and the island—the United 
States also—may thus lose the helpful 
services of an ideal Cuban President. 

The policy which the Ways and Means 
majority would like to pursue, but which 
it will be forced to abandon, surpasses in 
contempt for moral obligation, in narrow 
selfishness, and in political stupidity any- 
thing known in the recent history of our 
legislation, accomplished or attempted. 
The moral obligation of a nation was 
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never more clearly to be seen than in this 
instance. As we have said before, so far 
as the welfare of Cuba depends upon the 
action of this nation, the United States 
is justly responsible for it before the 
world, because we wrested the island 
from its old commercial associations, 
partly for our own interest and partly co 
relieve the sufferings of its people, and 
have since exercised absolute political 
and commercial control over it. But the 
enforcement of the restrictions of the 
Platt amendment, which we virtually 
compelled the Cubans to imbed in their 
Constitution, and for which these gentle- 
men of the Ways and Means Committee 
gladly voted, made our moral obligation 
so plain and so imperative that a failure 
to see it, by any one who knows what 
those restrictions are, implies the utter 
lack of a moral sense. 

By that amendment Cuba is restrained 
from borrowing money or selling her 
markets abroad, is bound to make and 
maintain sanitary improvements to meet 
the cost of which prosperity is indispen- 
sable, and among other things to preserve 
order and have a good governmentt, un- 
der the penalty of forcible intervention 
by the United States. In short, Cuba is 
bound, at our demand, to do things which 
cannot be done unless her industries are 
prosperous; and the prosperity of the 
greatest of these industries, upon which 
three-fourths of the people must rely, de- 
pends wholly upon the admission of its 
product to our market on terms that will 
permit the planter to make a profit. . 

The Ways and Means majority would 
ignore this national obligation, the im- 
pending blight of Cuban industry, the 
history of our dealings with the island, 
the advantages to be gained by granting 
Cuba’s earnest request, and the political 
and commercial cost of withholding reci- 
procity—all this at the demand of the 
producers of enough beet sugar to sup- 
ply only 6 per cent. of the quantity we 
use, producers who are now protected by 
a tariff of nearly 100 per cent., or twice 
as much as the average of the Dingley 
duties. If there were no moral obliga- 
tion, the advantages to be gained would 
call for the desired reciprocal agreement ; 
for our exports to Cuba would be in- 
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creased by millions of dollars, largely in 
the interest of our farmers. This lesson 
can be learned from the effect of the 
Blaine treaty of reciprocity a few years 
ago. On the other side of the account 
may be added up the cost of Cuban dis- 
order and epidemic diseases, of armed 
intervention and of pacification, all of 
which would be invited by a refusal to 
grant the reciprocal concessions for 
which the Cubans may justly and hon- 
orably apply. 

It is a curiously short-sighted policy 
that by declining to surrender one-half of 
an exorbitant protective duty would force 
annexation and thus sweep the entire 
duty away. But such would be the re- 
sult of the course which the Ways and 
Means majority would like to take. Pos- 
sibly the political stupidity of it also will 
in time be revealed to the members of 
this majority. Altho there will be un- 
fortunate delay, Congress will not with- 
hold the concessions for which the Presi- 
dent so earnestly appeals. But if these 
men of the Ways and Means could pre- 
vail, we believe that at the Fall elections 
the Republican majority in the House 


would melt away before the indignation 
of a popular protest against the blind 


greed of tariff-protected interests. The 
danger of a revolt against such protec- 
tion as many of these interests enjoy is 
clearly seen by the veteran Senator from 
Connecticut® Mr. Platt, whose loyalty to 
the policy of protection is unquestioned. 
Such a revolt will not be caused by a re- 
fusal to make any reduction of the duty 
on Cuban sugar, because we are confident 
that a reduction will be made. But the 
course of the Ways and Means majority 
and of others in the House who would 
like to prevent the cutting of even the 
thinnest shaving from that excessive duty 
is surely hastening that general tariff re- 
vision which they desire to avoid. 


ot 
Inequality of Legal Privilege 


A WEEK ago we raised the question 
whether the gigantic fortunes that have 
become so conspicuous a feature of 
American life could have been amassed 
if all the citizens of this republic had 
enjoyed a perfect equality of legal privi- 
lege. However far we may have de- 
parted from the early ideals of our politi- 
cal system, we still preserve some traits 
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of the Yankee character. We like to 
answer a question by asking another. 
THE INDEPENDENT has been asked to 
name some of the inequalities of legal 
privilege that have been exploited by the 
creators of great fortunes. 

Our task would be easier if there were 
fewer examples from which to choose. 
Perhaps, however, this is not a real dis- 
advantage, for, possibly, the truth that 
we wish our readers to grasp is most 
clearly apparent in those inequalities of 
legal privilege that are most familiar. 

Accordingly, we will pass by the in- 
equalities created by our protective tariff 
legislation, which men like Prof. Wil- 
liam G. Sumner have not hesitated to de- 
scribe by the single word “ theft,” and 
call attention to certain well-established 
policies, which have never been subjects 
of angry controversy. 

From the earliest days of our national 
life we have created monopolies by 
means of patent rights, trade-marks and 
copyrights. We have believed that this 
has been “ good public policy,” because 
it probably has encouraged invention, 
enterprise and authorship. Neverthe- 
less, the creation by law of a monopoly 
is the establishment of an inequality of 
legal privilege, and that such an in- 
equality, resting upon patent rights, may 
successfully be exploited in the creation 
of great fortunes,’ the history of such 
inventions as the telephone, the electric 
dynamo, the air brake, the steel-making 
processes and the barbed wire is suffi- 
cient evidence. From very early days 
we have granted to private parties ex- 
traordinary rights to avail themselves of 
the State’s power of eminent domain. 
We have permitted private individuals, 
singly or in combinations, to drive fami- 
lies out of their homes, tear down houses, 
dig up fields and lay iron tracks across 
them, with such redress only as a jury 
in condemnation proceedings might 
award. This, also, we have believed to 
be “ good public policy.” On the whole 
it has undoubtedly contributed to the 
greater happiness of the greatest number 
of our people. Nevertheless, as with the 
patent right, so here we have to do with 
an inequality of legal privilege, and the 
whole history of railway construction, 
both for steam traffic and for horse or 
electric traction in cities, is an illuminat- 
ing story of the possibilities of exploiting 
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inequality in the creation of private for- 
tunes. 

Since the Civil War we have been 
creating hundreds of thousands of legal 
personalities called corporations. The 
most important characteristic of the cor- 
poration is the limited liability of its in- 
dividual shareholders, and the very slight 
responsibility to which, by the actual tra- 
ditions of the courts, individual direct- 
‘ors of corporate bodies are held. In a 
private partnership each partner is liable 
for all debts of the firm, whether con- 
tracted with his own knowledge or not. 
We have believed that it has been “ good 
public policy” to establish the law of 
limited liability. It has made possible 
great accumulations of capital under one 
management, and thereby made possible 
the achievement of undertakings which 
partnerships would never have ventured 
to assume. Nevertheless, a limited li- 
ability of the corporation stockholder, set 
over against the unlimited liability of the 
partner in a firm, is an obvious inequality 
of legal privilege. And, if it were not 
an almost boundless field for exploitation 
in the creation of private fortunes, we 
probably should not see, as we now do 
see, a progressive merging of small cor- 
porations into those gigantic combina- 
tions that we inaccurately call “ trusts.” 

But, some reader may object, the in- 
equalities here alleged are merely nomi- 
nal, since any one who invents may ap- 
ply for patent rights; since any one who 
chooses to buy the stock of a railway 
corporation can participate in franchise 
privileges, and since any business part- 
nership may, if it choooses, reorganize 
as a corporation. 

All this, of course, is true, and if it 
were the whole truth the objection would 
be well taken. There is, however, one 
more fact which changes the complexion 
and the significance of everything. 

That fact is, that without any legal 
restriction whatsoever, corporate powers, 
privileges of eminent domain and mo- 
nopoly rights in inventions, may be com- 
bined in one and the same business en- 
terprise and controlled by the same 
hands. Precisely this combination, as 
everybody knows, has been the domi- 
nant phenomenon of the American busi- 
ness world in these last ten years. And 
this, as everybody also knows, is the 
creation of resistless monopoly, securely 
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based on legal privilege with power to 
crush the lesser business rival, with pow- 
er to bar out from the choicer business 
opportunities all newcomers who do not 
bring with them vast fortunes, already 
created through an enjoyment of privi- 
leges in the past. 

Such being the facts, we again raise 
a question; not the question whether 
patent rights, franchises and the cor- 
porate form of organization should be 
Gone away with; not, in short, the ques- 
tion whether there should be absolutely 
no inequalities of legal privilege, but the 
question whether no limit whatsoever 
should be set to the exploitation of these, 
or other, legal inequalities. Shall it con- 
tinue to be the policy of legislatures and 
of courts to allow to artificial personal- 
ities—great corporations—owning mo- 
nopoly rights conferred by law, all the 
other rights and privileges, a// the other 
immunities which are guaranteed by law 
to natural persons? If the American 
people inclines to answer this question 
affirmatively we shall beg once more to 
ask again the further question, which we 
put last week, namely, If bounds are 
never to be set to the exploitation of 
inequalities of legal privilege, “ can any 
bounds be set to the portentous inequali- 
ties of fortune which have begun to ap- 
pear in our population?” 


& 


Federation of Churches 


A YEAR ago there was organized in 
Philadelphia a new society, with a very 
large purpose, which was nothing less 
than to unite the Christian bodies of this 
country, or all such as would be willing 
to take part, in the task of evangelization, 
which is the principal work of the Chris- 


tian Church. For a dozen years there 
have been springing up here and there 
little local church unions or federations 
for temporary service, very much stimu- 
lated by some admirable dreaming vi- 
sions, which seemed quite too utopian to 
be ever realized, by Dr. Gladden in The 
Century. Then there was started in this 
city an extraordinary local organization, 
in which the Episcopalians took an espe- 
cially active part, which began, and still 
carries on, a series of very careful reli- 
gious censuses of assembly’ ‘districts. 
These have been of the utmost value. 
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The families unattached to any church 
were put in relation with such churches 
as they might prefer, Protestant, Catho- 
lic or Hebrew, with great advantage to 
them, and greatly strengthening some 
feeble churches. This work extended to 
other cities, where a like work was done. 

Meanwhile two other examples, of a 
somewhat different kind of Church unity, 
offered their influence. One of these was 
the formal alliance of the Free Churches 
of England, including all but the Estab- 
lished Church. Its representatives vis- 
ited this country, and showed how this al- 
liance had given them courage, and had 
also established a sort of court of appeal, 
which has prevented wasteful rivalry. 
The other example came from _ the 
“ Dirigo” State of Maine, where nearly 
all the evangelical denominations are in a 
formal fellowship which forbids any- 
thing more than a righteous emulation, 
and which has resulted in the suppres- 
sion of useless competing churches in a 
number of towns, and has prevented the 
establishment of others. 

It was time for a national organization, 
such as had been favored by the Congre- 
gational National Council three years 
ago. At Philadelphia such a Federation, 
with national aims, was started, but with 
modest plans of work. It has been in 
operation one year, and its first anniver- 
sary was attended in Washington last 
week. The task of the year has been to 
organize federations in a number of cit- 
ies, and to start State Federations. Such 
State bodies have been established in 
Rhode Island, New York and Ohio; and 
in many cities, as far West as Detroit, 
local federations have begun their char- 
acteristic work of districting cities and 
visiting every family. 

Now this is of a double benefit. Of 
course the primary business of the Chris- 
tian Church is service for men, and the 
work done for the individual families or 
persons, discovering them, refreshing 
their spiritual appetites, bringing them 
under the influences of the Church, is the 
prime service, and can be accomplished 
only by a united effort of the churches 
engaged in this work. But beyond this, 
the union itself is a separate and objective 
good. It would be worth working for if 
it were the final instead of the subsidiary 
object. A regiment will not only do bet- 
ter fighting than will a mob, but it makes 
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a handsomer show of loyalty to the 
world. President Roosevelt, when he 
received a delegation of the conference, 
told them that there were targets enough 
to shoot at without shooting at each 
other. The divisions of Christendom 
are not edifying, whether local or na- 
tional. The closer they can come to- 
gether the less the scandal, and the fairer 
seems the beauty of holiness. 

Yet one other aim was set before the 
conference. It is nothing less than the 
formal alliance of all our Christian 
Churches—or perhaps we should say 
Protestant Churches—in a national Fed- 
eration. A Catholic paper, speaking of 
the coming conference in Washington, 
declared that if the Protestant Churches 
were uniting, it must be that they are 
planning some new war against the Catho- 
lics, because they never join hands except 
to fight the Catholic Church. This is 
hardly a fair statement, for under no cir- 
cumstances would the Catholic Church 
federate for Christian work with Protes- 
tants. In such a federation the Catholics 
exclude themselves, while it is not to op- 
pose Catholics, but simply to do their 
own work better, that such a federation 
is devised. A national federation can- 
not now be accomplished before 1905, as 
time must be allowed for the meetings of 
national Conferences or Conventions of 
Churches which meet but once in three or 
four years. They will all be asked to ap- 
point representatives, who shall meet in 
1905 and organize for the denominations 
in this country such a union as now em- 
braces the Free Churches of England. 
And we are very glad to report that 
among the most active members of 
the Federation are clergymen of the Epis- 
copal Church. 

In his admirable address to the Con- 
gregational Churches of the country, Dr. 
Bradford, Moderator of the late National 
Council at Portland, Maine, says: 

“The reunion of Christendom should be a 
subject of prayer and endeavor. The place 
to begin this movement is among the local 
churches of every community.” 

Dr. Bradford is right. There is not a 
township in the land, with two churches, 
in which they should not unite forces in 
harmonious effort to evangelize the com- 
munity. If they don’t know how to 
do it, let them write to the Secre- 
tary of the Federation of Churches, Rev. 
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E. B. Sanford, at the Bible House, in 
this city, for directions. Then it is the 
part of our ecclesiastical statesmen to pro- 
vide that visible national reunion which 
will be something more than a spectac- 
ular show. This last week we have news 
that four denominations at work in North 
China have joined forces for educational 
work, supporting their colleges in com- 
mon, thus getting out of each other’s 
way ; and that they, with other denomina- 
tions, are laying plans for establishing 
one strong Christian Church in China. 
Let it be accomplished. Let not the 
governing boards at home block the 
scheme. But let the example be set here, 
without waiting for Chinese Christians 
to remind us that there is “ one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism.” 


Kipling’s ‘“ The Islanders” 


THE discussion of Kipling’s poem, 
“ The Islanders,” has been hot and some- 
what bitter, and it has been extensive 
enough in the British press, so that it 
would seem to have already accumulated 
as much criticism as is required for pos- 


terity to put its seal of approval or dis- 


approval on other poems. It cannot be 
denied that it is a poem of power, for it 
has the distinction of proving an actual 
social and political force. It is more than 
an incident, it is a factor in the history of 
the South African war, and it has power 
enough to shake the Ministry. Partly 
because it is not our war, and partly be- 
cause it has not had such general circu- 
lation here in the February World’s 
Work as the copyrighted lines had in the 
London Times, our American public has 
taken scant part in its discussion. 

The meter is that of loose and almost 
lawless hexameters, just one foot shorter 
than the same author’s elegy to Walter 
Balestier, altho one line, the fourth, 
blunders into a heptameter. To the poet 
it makes no difference whether the first 
syllable is accented,.or whether one or 
two short syllables precede the first ac- 
cent, just as any foot in the line may be 
of two or three syllables, as will be seen 
in the couplet : 

“Then were the Judgments loosened; then 
was your shame revealed, 

At the hands of a little people, few but apt 

in the field.” 


Even three unaccented syllables may suc- 
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ceed each other if divided by a cesura, 

as in the line: 

“ When your strong men cheered in their mil- 
lions, while your striplings went to the 
war.” 


But we would not speak of Kipling’s 
interpretation of quantity or alliteration, 
for the poem has other than formal merit. 
What gives it power is the unusual pas- 
sion that pervades it. It fulfils the Mil- 
tonic rule that poetry must be “ passion- 
ate and sensuous.” For invective and 
sarcasm combined we recall nothing in 
contemporary literature to compare with 
it ; indeed, the sarcasm is a new and fresh 
note. 

The criticisms of the poem have in 
good part missed its purpose, and have 
had to do with minor matters. Some have 
abused it for “mouthing.” But poetry 
must mouth. What mouths more thar 
Tennyson’s “ Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade:” 


“Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered ” ? 


The mouthing that Hamlet would not 
have was the mouthing of the actor, not 
of the poet. Nor is the poem a tirade 
against the wickets and goals of sport. 
To be sure, with a word he cuts off the 
heads of the “fools” and “oafs” who 
care for nothing else, and he says no 
more than ought to be said in contempt 
for those who give their best thought 
and study to football or cricket, for they 
deserve it. We have them here, boys 
that go to college not to study, but to 
put the shot or kick the pigskin or pull an 
car. They are a bane of our colleges. 
President Eliot says athletic supremacy 
brings a college no students. It is almost 
true of our colleges, what an Athenian 
poet said of Greece, “ Of all the ten thou- 
sand evils that afflict.Hellas, not one is 
worse than its tribe of athletes.” 

What, then, is the central lesson of this 
really great poem? It is, that work is 
more serious than play. The work of 
war, when that is to be done, to be given 
quite as earnest attention as the national 
games: 


“ As it were almost cricket, not to be mastered 
in haste, 
But after trial and labor, by temperance, liv- 
ing chaste. 
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As it were almost cricket—as it were even 
your play— 

Weighed and pondered and worshiped, and 
practiced day on day.” 


This time it is.war that ought to be lifted 
to the respect given to play ; to-morrow it 
will be the development of mechanic arts 
or commerce. Kipling’s lesson from the 
failures in war is the same lesson that 
Lord Rosebery and a multitude of other 
Calchases have these last five years been 
preaching in the branches of industry and 
trade of which Germans and Americans 
have been robbing Great Britain. Eng- 
lishmen have not been taking serious 
things seriously enough. Military offi- 
cers have thought it “ bad form ” to dis- 
cuss military problems in their hours of 
leisure—better dances or racquets. It is 
no wonder that they have blundered so in 
South Africa. One that watched what 
they did in the siege of Peking could 
understand the failures in Natal. When 
the siege of Peking began, and the mis- 
sionaries and their converts crowded the 
Methodist compound, instantly prepara- 
tions were made by them for support and 
defense. Committees were appointed, 
and a responsible chairman appointed for 
each, and a system of fortification imme- 
diately begun. Then came the orders that 
all should immediately go to the large 
British Legation grounds. What was 
found there? Not one thing done for 
defense or support, beyond a few hours’ 
labor in piling bricks—no organization 
of any sort. There were attachés and 
soldiers of all the legations. What was 
then done? Simply the committees al- 
ready organized by the American mis- 
sionaries were taken over and enlarged, 
and an American missionary put at the 
head of each, even of fortification; only 
the medical and surgical work under the 
surgeon of the British Legation. It was 
a most humiliating condition of affairs, 
that the confession of unpreparedness 
and incompetency had thus to be made. 
This illustrates the flanneled folly which 
stirs the passion of Kipling when he sees 
the skill at cricket and the ineptitude for 
war of those to whom was born “ the 
lordliest life on earth,” by which he 
means not the life of a soldier, but the 
life of a British citizen: 

“ Ancient, effortless, ordered, cycle on cycle 

set— 
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Life so long untroubled that ye who inherit 
forget 

It was not made with the mountain, it is not 
one with the deep, 

Men, not Gods, devised it. 
must keep.” 


Men, not Gods, 


So it is not merely the lesson of com- 
pulsory service, of a required year given 
to the art of war, that Kipling would 
teach. It is the larger lesson of the recog- 
nized seriousness of work as against 
play, in the arts whether of war or of 
peace. If there is danger of invasion or 
war, of “ the low red glare to the south- 
ward when the raided coast towns burn,” 
then “a year of service ;’ is not too much 
to give in defense of “ the lordliest life on 
earth.” What is needed is to get rid of 
the affectation that avoids the show of 
treating serious things seriously, and the 
folly which imagines that work worth 
while can be done without training and 
thought. We go to school to study. The 
studies are the things best worth talking 
about. We goto war with grim purpose, 
not as a careless by-play. We make a, 
business of our business, and not a heed- 
less pastime. It is the condition of success 
for individuals or for a nation, in war or 
peace, that Kipling sets before us; and 
the lesson is good for America as for 
Britain, altho, fortunately, we are al- 
lowed to think lightly of the dangers of 
invasion and can give our energies to the 
victories of peace. But in peace or war, 
for Britain or America, for nation or in- 
dividual, the lesson, as in AZsop’s fables, 
is told in the last line of the poem: 

“On your own heads, in your own hands, the 
sin and the saving lies.” 


er) 
Lovers and Husbands 


THERE is no economy in love. It is 
the one poetic extravagance of nature 
through which a man occasionally falls 
heir to all the joys of a pagan heaven. 
The first stages of it are marked by syl- 
van fancies and the awakening of old Ar- 
cadian instincts. Every lover true to his 
type longs for the pastoral privileges of 
shepherd swains, and for a reed flute. In- 
ceed, with men love is always vernal, and 
operatic in a great or small way, just as 
in women it is hymnal and devotional. 
It is a harmony of the spirit, piercingly 
sweet, but so dependent upon romantic 
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conditions that when these are removed 
the harmony passes like a prophecy that 
has been fulfilled. 

But the ideal lover rarely makes the 
ideal husband. For he is the happy victim 
of this enchantment, which changes his 
nature and inspires him to fill an unreal 
part. He is not himself, but the pagan 
god likeness of himself, full of heavenly 
lies, passionate hopes and noble conceits. 
He has been translated to a bright re- 
gion, known only to lovers and good 
fairies, where the very soul evaporates 
into tender sentiments and where the na- 
tive scriptures are lovers’ vows. But 
since he is more emotional than rational, 
more intelligent than practical, and more 
eloquent than truthful, he is not to be 
taken at his word or judged by the gold- 
en wings of his fancy. He is a poetic 
equation in human nature, to be worked 
cut and reduced to his lowest terms in 
the economy of married life. The result 
will prove to be the dust and bones of an 
average man who may or may not be a 
gifted husband. 

For once love is married, it becomes at 
best an honest, prosaic affection, weaned 
from all the muses of poetry and passion. 
The very purposes and directions of it 
are changed; and the lover who showed 
a delicate decision in the choice of flow- 
ers for his lady-love may now discover a 
heartless indifference to his wife’s pot 
plants, and a vulgar shrewdness in dis- 
cussing household economies. He has 
passed the operatic stage of love and 
takes seriously to the prose of an unim- 
aginative existence. He develops the 
delving, financial energies of baser mor- 
tals, and displays a confidence in the 
eternal love of his wife that is absolutely 
maddening to the coquettish nature of 
women. And it is at this decimal point 
of affection that she, who never has been 
so much in love as she was in love with 
being magnified and completed by love, 
grows hysterical over the loss of her dear 
lover. Being no sort of a philosopher, 
she cannot understand the lover was 
ephermeral in the very nature of things, 
while the husband is a fixed institution, 
scripturally ordained and highly respect- 
ed by society. This is more than can be 
said of the lover; for, however much all 
the world loves a lover, it never takes him 
seriously, nor quite respects his motives. 

And, come to think of it, that is a wise 
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providence which evolves the husband 
out of the lover, the thinking domesti- 
cated married man out of the irrational, 
romantic male being. In the first place, 
the lover is incapacitated by the enthu- 
siasm of his own personality to help 
along the affairs of the world in general. 
His faculties are too intensely concen- 
trated upon the realization of an individ- 
ual paradise to facilitate anybody’s else 
millennium. And finally, if all men were 
lovers, we should have more songs in- 
deed, but less wheat ; more vows, but not 
so much virtue; more duels and. fewer 
missionaries. Life would be a livelier 
drama, full of ecstasy and suicides; but 
getting born would not be nearly so wise 
or so legitimate. All young women 
would pose as goddesses, and all the old 
ones would change into the sinister réle 
of hags and witcues. Society would take 
off its superfluous clothing and make a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Cupid’s moth- 
er. Our national constitution might be 
an epic, but it would not be nearly so ef- 
fective in matters of tariff and revenue. 
And it would only be a question of time 
when we should be driven to gather our 
figs from thorns and grapes from thistles. 

In short, it is the hard hoofed, ‘time 
serving, law abiding, close fisted married 
man who feels the responsibility of a 
coming generation and lives up to his ob- 
ligations. He sees to it that the world 
goes around properly, and he it is who 
saves the two ends of it from romantic 
destruction. 

as 


“ Graft” 


“GRAFT” 
thieves’ 
dictionaries. It has become familiar 
through the social studies of writers on 
our submerged tenth = our Tammany- 
ized police service. Mr. Jerome and 
Josiah Flynt have ie free use of it, 
and we have learned from them that 
both divekeepers and wardmen know the 
pinching merits of “ graft.” 

But the taint of “ graft ”—that is, of 
illegitimate, secret profit for protection 
or contract, is of a wider range, and is 
infecting classes of business or profes- 
sions that claim honorable rulesandtradi- 
tions. A few examples that have come 
under late observation of a single per- 
son may be mentioned to illustrate what - 


is a word that belongs to the 
argot and is not yet in the 
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the evil is and what the word is rising 
to mean as it emerges from the slums. 

A butcher in New York is approached 
by the new cook of a family which he has 
long served. She demands five dollars 
a month, or their meat will be ordered 
elsewhere. He refuses, since the family 
are old customers of his, and she says 
she will make him do it or will take away 
his trade. He still refuses, and she 
burns or spoils whatever meat is sent 
to the table. The lady writes to her 
butcher to know why the quality of his 
meat has so deteriorated, and when he 
seeks an interview and explains the 
reason, she says, “ That is nothing to 
me; I can get a new butcher any day, but 
a good cook is hard to find. Make it 
right with the cook and I don’t want to 
hear anything more about it.” He gives 
the cook her five dollars and makes the 
bill seven dollars larger. 

A teacher of a select school for girls 
comes to an artist and says that one of 
her pupils has asked for the name of a 
good instructor in painting. But before 
introducing the pupil she requires a per- 
centage guaranteed of the tuition to be 
paid. 

A young lawyer is approached by a 
manufacturer of bricks, who promises 
him a per cent. if he will induce his 
clients, who are building a large block, 
to use his bricks in their houses. He re- 
fuses; but how many architects demand 
such toll? 

A druggist offers a physician a per 
centage on all prescriptions sent to his 
shop. He knows it is a very common prac- 
tice, but he refuses as a matter of honor. 
He is asked to take stock at a nominal 
rate in land companies in North Carolina 
and on Barnegat Bay, with house lots 
thrown in, if he will only send his pa- 
tients to these places. And, finally, he is 
promised a fortune from a certain pill 
company, in return for a ten dollar in- 
vestment, accompanied by the promise 
that he will prescribe that pill at least 
once daily. He knows that this is done 
by a neighboring physician. 

A Jewish missionary of various rec- 
ord writes to his numerous credulous 
supporting contributors in this and other 
countries that he wishes to call their at- 
tention to an extraordinary opportunity 
tomakeenormous profits out of a gushing 
oil-well company in Texas. He declares 
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that he, as a missionary, his not the 
slightest pecuniary interest in the con- 
cern, but that he hopes his contributors 
will give to his mission a good share of 
the large profit sure to accrue, and that 
they will subscribe through. his honest 
friend, the Rev. John Doe, D.D., who 
will in a day or two send full prospectus 
of particulars. But this is not a case of 
“ graft,” if the first of the two ministers 
in the scheme really gets no pay for the 
sale of his list or for his letters, and none 
of the commission on the sales, dollar 
shares for seventy-five cents, which he 
virtuously disclaims. 

“Graft ” is becoming such a prevalent 
sin that one can hardly offer to do a dis- 
interested favor without being suspected 
of being in the pay of some money-mak- 
ing concern. It has quite transcended 
the limits of politics and police. 


cd 


We believe it was in 1899 
that the Superintendent 
of Schools in Carthage, 
Mo., offered twenty-four prizes, to be 
awarded to those pupils who made the 
best showing in raising vegetables and 
flowers and in planting vines. The gen- 
eral intent was, at the same time, to cul- 
tivate the taste for gardening in the chil- 
dren and to get rid of unsightly objects, 
replacing them with’ the beautiful. The 
children entered into the movement with 
enthusiasm, and soon every unsightly 
fence and wall, old shed or building was 
covered with vines, while the front yards 
of the town blossomed and rear yards 
were made tidy with beds of vegetables. 
Fifteen hundred entered the contest. The 
next year the struggle was repeated, and 
still further progress was made. It 
proved to be a very effective way for 
beautifying the town and for making 
manual training a practical part of edu- 
cation. The plan worked so well that the 
State Superintendent of Schools recom- 
mended its general adoption. The city 
of St. Louis has now taken up the move- 
ment, preparatory to the great fair of 
1893. The Engelmann Botanical Society 
proposes to distribute ten thousand dol- 
lars in prizes for the most beautiful 
yards created by the children of the city. 
The examining committee will consider, 
not only flowers and trained vines, but 
cleanliness and good order. The chief 
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point to be considered will be the ar- 
rangement of a yard or garden to ex- 
press an idea—that is, not to encourage 
a jumble of pretty things, but the crea- 
tion of a beautiful whole. All the chil- 
dren of the. city are entitled to compete, 
and the smallest back yard will be con- 
sidered in the distribution of prizes. 
Miss Isabella Mulford, President of the 
Society, and Dr. Trelease, the eminent 
botanist, have specially interested them- 
selves in the movement. The idea is so 
good that it will probably follow sharp 
after tree-planting and arbor day as a 
national blessing. Old Home Week in 
New England, and in New York State 
as well, might inaugurate something of 
the same sort in the way of renovating 
our towns and villages. It would not be 
a bad idea if the Free Seed distribution 
from Washington took the form of seeds 
for the boys and girls of America, and 
the whole business were given over to 
the Department of Education. 


ed 


We have received 
copies of the two 
pamphlets published 
by Prof. Charles W. Pearson, for which 
his resignation of the chair of English lit- 
erature in Northwestern University is de- 
manded. We offer no criticism of the de- 
mand of the trustees for his resignation. 
The Methodist Church maintains North- 
western University as a Methodist insti- 
tution, and his teachings are clearly not 
those of the Methodist Church. That 
Church believes in miracles, which Pro- 
fessor Pearson does not. He frankly ad- 
mits that he believes in no miracles, not 
even, we suppose, in the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. The miracles as- 
cribed to our Lord, such as walking on 
the water, and feeding the multitudes, he 
says are no less legendary than those of 
Elijah and Elisha. Yet he holds to Christ 
and his teachings and proclaims himself 
a reverent disciple of the Teacher of Naz- 
areth. Such a man may be a good Chris- 
tian, so far as life and character are con- 
cerned, which is the most important of 
all things, even if his theology falls far 
short of what would make a good Meth- 
odist or Presbyterian. It is a question 
for the Churches to settle for themselves 
how far they are at liberty to exscind and 
drive out Christians who choose to hold 


Professor Pearson’s 
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to no more of Christianity than the wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth, but who reject 
supernaturalism. It is far better to err on 
the side of inclusion than on that of ex- 
clusion, in our view. 


ed 


The Revised Version of 
the English Bible has 
been in the hands of the 
people now for about a dozen years; and 
the American Revision of that Revision 
has been issued in a single edition. But 
these are still in the hands of the firms 
that publish them, and have not yet been 
adopted by the British and American 
Bible Societies, from which only we can 
expect cheap editions and general circu- 
lation. Has not the time come for these 
Societies to take into serious considera- 
tion their duty to the best versions of the 
Bible that it is in their power to publish? 
Can they long defend their course, if they 
should persist in distributing an inferior 
and incorrect Bible, when a better and 
more nearly correct Bible, prepared un- 
der the best auspices, is at their hands? 
We do not ask that they retire the pres- 
ent Authorized Version ; we only ask that 
they take into consideration the propriety 
of adding another version to their present 
one, just as they publish freshly revised 
versions of Chinese or Spanish Scrip- 
tures. We shall not be sorry to have our 
Christian denominations, in their national 
bodies, ask our Bible Society to do this, 
and we do not believe that the request 
would be long refused. There might be 
a little infelicity about the American So- 
ciety’s publishing the American Revi- 
sion, while the British Society publishes 
the English Revision, but they differ so 
little that no one but a careful reader 
would discover the variations ; and we are 
entitled to print the best, which is ours. 
& 


That there has been 
a real and unwise 
discrimination 
against the two colored regiments in the 
Philippines there seems to be no doubt. 
It is not said that there is discrimination 
practiced against the colored regulars 
with regard to promotion within the 
regular army. But there were in the 
Philippines two regiments of colored 
volunteers, the Forty-eighth and Forty- 
ninth, having an aggregate of 75 offi- 
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cers, and during all the time of the serv- 
ice not one of these officers was put upon 
any special duty or given any civil ap- 
pointment, while from the white volun- 
teer regiments such appointments were 
very numerous. The officers of the white 
regiments were given opportunities to 
take the examinations for appointment to 
the regular army; by some method the 
colored officers were shut out of such 
opportunities both in the Philippines and 
after reaching home. Colored officers 
were given to understand (by inference, 
not by direct statement) that it was “ the 
policy of the United States not to ap- 
point colored men in these islands.” 
Colored soldiers were flatly informed 
that they would not be appointed on the 
police force in Manila, a force made up 
of discharged soldiers. Colored teachers 
were at first positively passed over in 
selecting teachers. This is changing. 


Colored volunteer officers, after being 
discharged with unexceptionable records, 
with best testimonials and with a will- 
ingness to stand or fall by the examina- 
tions, applied for positions in the regu- 
lar army and in the Philippine troops, 
only to be disappointed and to see long 


lists of white men appointed. It is grati- 
fying to announce the appointment of 
two colored lieutenants and also the first 
colored hospital steward in the regular 
army. There are now in the regular 
army, colored: 2 captains, 4 chaplains 
and 2 lieutenants—8 officers in all. 


Sd 


It is not a matter of world- 
wide importance, but it is 
one of curious interest, that 
Prof. Edgar J. Goodspeed, of Chicago 
University, informs us of in this note to 
THE INDEPENDENT: 


Among some Greek papyri which have late- 
ly come into my hands is a small, clearly legi- 
ble slip which is almost unique. It is a ticket 
entitling the holder to a ride upon the canal 
that passed through Karanis, the modern Kom 
Ushim, in the Fayiim. The few lines are com- 
pletely preserved, and give the name of the pas- 
senger, the place from which he sailed, and 
apparently the captain or pilot’s acknowledg- 
ment that he had paid his fare. The lines read: 

“ Ptolemaeus, son of Panomieus, 
Passenger from Karanis; 
Tsidorus, son of Isidorus, pilot 
Even full.” 
The only difficulty with the text is the last 
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line, in which the first word probably means 
that the passenger has paid his fare, and the 
second that he is going the full distance trav- 
eled by the boat. The papyrus measures 2% 
by 3% inches, and has been four times folded— 
or perhaps rolled and crushed—the shorter 
way. A similar document lately published by 
Messrs. Grenfell & Hunt (Amherst Papyri, IT, 
p. 149) entitles two passengers, Alexas and 
Kopres, to transportation from Bacchias, the 
modern Umm el ’Atl, also in the Fayim. It 
reads: 
“ Bacchias passengers : 
Alexas, son of Hekusis; 
Kopres, son of Publi[ius?] ” 

and on the verso has the words “ From (or of) 
Bacchias.”” The Amherst ticket is from the sec- . 
ond or third century A. D., mine probably 
from the second. The towns were not far 
apart, but lay on ‘different canals, Karanis on 
what is now the Bahr Wardan, Bacchias on 
the Bahr Tamia. The two are, as far as I 
know, the only boat tickets from ancient Egypt 
thus far announced. 


We heartily indorse the proposition 
that active measures be taken to protect 
the fast disappearing game in Alaska. In 
our possessions there some of the largest 
and finest wild animals in existence sur- 
vive, but will soon be exterminated if not 
protected by law. There is the largest 
species of moose, the largest of caribous, 
the largest of bears, with magnificent 
mountain sheep and goats. They live 
where there can be no agriculture. It 
should be made a magnificent game pre- 
serve like the Yellowstone Park. 


as 


It is a matter for great congratulation 
that Congress has passed the bill forbid- 
ding Americans to sell intoxicating 
liquors or opium in such Pacific islands 
as the New Hebrides, that are not under 
the rule of any civilized Power. This is 
a bill for which the missionary, Dr. John 
G. Paton, has pleaded, and will protect 
the natives against American rum. 


& 


We record with especial gratification 
the decision of the constitutional conven- 
tion of Virginia rejecting by a majority 
of one a proposition to adopt the “ grand- 
father clause.” It is a good omen of 
honesty and inspires hope that all simi- 
lar unfair propositions, meant to dis- 
criminate on mere race lines, will be 
defeated. 
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Senator Elkins’s Railroad Bill 


Tue bill “to enlarge the jurisdiction 
and powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission,” introduced by Senator El- 
kins, deserves attention mainly for the 
two reasons that it permits the railroads 
to make pooling and rate agreements, and 
that it comes from the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. In that office Mr. Elkins re- 
cently succeeded Mr. Cullom, who be- 
came chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. This Elkins bill, which 
probably is acceptable to a majority of 
the committee, differs in some vital points 
from the bill introduced in the House by 
Mr. Corliss, of Michigan, which repre- 
sents the views of a majority of the West- 
ern shippers and of the Interstate Com- 
merce Law Convention. Both bills con- 
fer upon the Commission authority to or- 
der the adoption of just and reasonable 
rates in place of rates found by it to be 
unjustly discriminative or unreasonable, 
such order to be reviewable by the Fed- 
eral courts. But while the Corliss bill 


provides that the rates ordered by the 
Commission shall be in force during the 


interval between the appeal to the courts 
and the final decision, the Elkins bill pro- 
vides that “ pending such review the said 
order shall be suspended,” unless, upon 
a hearing, the court shall otherwise di- 
rect. As two or three years may elapse 
before a final decision by the court of last 
resort, the Elkins bill, in this matter of 
continuing or suspending the order for 
just rates, appears to be much more in 
favor of the railroads than of the public. 

The Corliss bill does not repeal the ex- 
isting prohibition of pooling agreements, 
or grant power to make those rate agree- 
ments which have been declared unlaw- 
ful by the decisions in the Trans-Mis- 
souri and Joint Traffic Association cases, 
under the Anti-Trust law. Herein lies 
the most important difference between 
the two measures; for the Elkins bill 
says: 

“Tt shall be lawful for any two or more 
common carriers to arrange between and 
among themselves for the establishment or 
maintenance of rates. It shall also be lawful 
for such carriers to agree, by contract in writ- 
ing filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, upon the division of their traffic or 
earnings, or both.” 
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That is to say, both pooling and rate 
agreements are permitted and made law- 
ful; but the contracts are to be subject 
to the supervision and corrective orders 
of the Commission, and the orders are to 
be reviewable by the courts under the 
conditions prescribed above for orders 
concerning unjust rates. 

Heretofore the views of a majority in 
Congress have not permitted the enact- 
ment of a law allowing agreements for 
pooling. Thus far there is no evidence 
that a majority for pooling can be ob- 
tained in the present Congress. But it 
has been the opinion of some advocates 
of pooling that no law increasing the 
powers of the Commission can be passed 
if it does not at the same time make pool- 
ing agreements lawful. Therefore, if 
the Senate Committee insists upon pool- 
ing, there may be no legislation on the 
question at this session. 


2s 
Financial Items 


CoRNELIUS VANDERBILT has_ been 
elected a director of the National Park 
Bank. 


....The Standard Oil Company’s first 
dividend for the present year is 20 per 
cent., or about $20,000,000. Forty-eight 
per cent. in all was paid in 1901, and also 
in 1900. 

....All the American companies that 
manufacture steel springs for railway 
equipment are to be consolidated in a cor- 
poration called the Railway Steel Spring 
Company, which will have a capital of 
$20,000,000. 

....James J. Hill and Marcellus Hart- 
ley Dodge, grandson of Marcellus Hart- 
ley, were elected Directors last week of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
Mr. Dodge was also elected a Director of 
the American Deposit & Loan Company. 

....Dispatches from Liverpool say 
that the recent agreement of the Atlantic 
steamship companies concerning freight 
rates has been followed by another that 
raises the minimum rate for saloon pas- 
sengers. A similar agreement as to 
freight has been signed by all lines from 
Canadian ports to ports in Scotland. 

....Dividend announced: 


Union Pacific R. R. Co. (preferred and com- 
mon), $2.00 per share, payable April rst, 
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A Misconception 


Tue transfer of Governor Shaw, of 
Iowa, to the Treasury Department recalls 
that in 1900 he declined to approve a 
valued policy law, saying of it to the 
Legislature this: 

“Tn order to reduce the loss to the minimum 
there must be some inducement for the owner 
of the property to throw water rather than oil 
on incipient fires. Overinsurance and 
overvaluation are conducive to fraud, perjury 
atid arson; they breed crime—the most dan- 
gerotis) and demoralizing. Commonwealths 
which, in obedience to a false public clamor, 
have engrafted a contrary principle upon their 
insurance laws have reaped the whirlwind, and 
in the end honest insurants have to pay the 
penalty of increased rates.” 

If this law has any foundation which 
could be expressed in the form of defi- 
nite statement it is this: An insurance 
policy is a bet which the company makes 
with the property-owner, sum insured 
against premium, that a certain piece of 
property will not be destroyed by fire 
during a specified term. The bet may 
be a thousand dollars against five, which 
means that the company gives heavy 
odds; no matter about that—they com- 
pute the chances and make their own 
figures, and when they lose the bet they 
ought to pay up like gentlemen, without 
dodging or whining, and if they will 
not do so otherwise the law ought to 
make them. This conclusion would be 
sound if this definition of insurance were 
correct. But altho insurance is correct- 
ly spoken of, in a mathematical sense, as 
a wager on chances, it is not such in 
any other sense. A fire insurance policy 
is a contract of indemnity, up to a named 
limit, for loss actually incurred. A limit 
must be named for the indemnity, be- 
cause there is a limit on the considera- 
tion paid, and also a necessary limit to 
the risk assumed in any one case. A 
company has no more right than an 
owner has knowingly to overinsure; but 
the proposition that the complete de- 
struction of a building is ipso facto an 
unimpeachable claim for the full insur- 
ance is repugnant to reason. 


THe latest insurance retirement is 
that of the Citizens’. This company was 
organized in 1836 as the Williamsburg 
Fire, and reorganized in 1849 under the 


present name. It was one of the moder- 
ate sized companies, having a capital of 
$300,000. A year ago its assets were 
$801,483; surplus over all, $106,110; in- 
come in 1900 was $717,584; net pre- 
miums (all fire) were $682,421 ; disburse- 
ments were $757,133, of which $458,693 
was fire losses. Its insurance in force, a 
year ago, was $75,311,548. In May 
of 1900 the friends of President Walton, 
who has been conspicuous and esteemed 
in underwriting circles, celebrated the 
completion of his half century of service 
with the Citizens’. During the past year 
thirty companies withdrew, some of them 
large and important, and the process is 
a continuing one. Against the impres- 


sion that fire insurance is monopolistic 
and profitable is the visible fact that capi- 
tal, while legally free to enter the field, 
prefer to withdraw from it instead. 








Insurance Statements. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE, OF LONDON. 


The United States branch of the Sun Insur- 
ance Office, of London, issues its annual state- 
ment for the year ending December 3Ist, 1901. 
showing total assets of $2,716,456, a gain for 
the year of $121,382. The reserves for un- 
earned premiums and other liabilities are 
$1,784,313, and the surplus over all liabilities 
$932,143. This company has been in active 
business since 1710. The Resident Manager is 


J. J. Guile. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


The thirty-second annual statement of the 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
shows a successful year just past. The total 
assets January Ist, 1902, were $3,474,683; the 
reserve for reinsurance was $1,241,320, and the 
net surplus, $1,017,832, all being an increase 
over the statement for the previous year. The 
President of the company is Uberto C. Crosby. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF PHILADELPHIA. 
During the year just ended the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company issued 26,249 policies 
insuring $62,153,057. The fifty-fourth annual’ 
statement shows total receipts for the year 
I90I amounting to $12,033,133, as against $10,- 
935,981 for the year 1900, a gain of $1,097,152. 
The total assets have increased $4,780,872, be- 
ing now $48,679,021. The surplus has also in- 
creased $429,154, and is now $6,285,334. The 
‘total insurance outstanding December 31st, 
I90I, On 99,083 policies was $242,051,662. The 
President of the company is Harry F. West, 
419 
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the Secretary and Treasurer Henry C. Brown. 

11. C. Lippincott is Manager of Agencies. 

ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


The past year has been one of continued 
growth and prosperity for the Atna Life 
Insurance Company, as shown in its fifty- 
second annual statement, which appears in 
condensed form on another page of this issue. 
The total assets increased during the year 
$3,517,605, and amounted on the first of Janu- 
ary, 1902, to $59,600,691. The reserve, by the 
four per cent. standard, on old business and 
on a three and one-half per cent. standard on 
policies issued in 1901, amounts to $52,270,264. 
In addition to this there is a special reserve 
of $2,016,345. The guarantee fund in excess 
of requirements by the company’s standard is 
$5,323,081, and by the legal standard of Con- 
necticut and other States, $7,367,332. The 
premium income for 1901 was $0,219,773, or 
nearly $1,000,000 more than in 1900. New 
business written in 1901 amounted to $25,- 
141,075, the total amount of life insurance in 
force January Ist, 1902, being $201,278,283. 
The President of the company is ex-Governor 
Morgan G. Bulkeley. 

THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


That the year 1901 was a prosperous one 
for the Equitable Life Assurance Society is 
shown by their forty-second annual statement, 
which is just published. During the year just 
ended new business was written to the 
amount of $245,912,087, an increase over the 
new business for 1900 of $38,825,844. Not- 
withstanding this large increase in new busi- 
ness the expenses were less in proportion to 
income than in 1900. The premium income 
for 1901 was $48,712,002, an increase of $3,- 
302,863 over the previous year. The amount 
received for interest, rents, etc., was $15,- 
662,603, the average rate of interest earned dur- 
ing the year being higher than that for 1900. 
Total assets December 3Ist, 1901, were $331,- 
039,720, a gain of $26,441,656. The assurance 
fund or reserve liability is $256,007,493. The 
conservatism with which the actuaries of the 
society have made the valuation of its poli- 
cies is shown by the fact that the reserve as 
computed by them is larger than the independ- 
ent valuation made by the New York Insur- 
ance Department. The total liabilities are 
$250,910,678, leaving a surplus of $71,129,042, 
which is an increase over the previous year of 
$5,279,041. Dividends paid to policy-holders 
in I90I amounted to $3,742,519, and the total 
amount paid to policy-holders, including death 
claims, endowments, annuities and surrender 
values was $27,714,621. The total amount of 
insurance now outstanding is $1,179,276,725. 
The President of the society is James W. Alex- 
ander, and the Vice-President is James H. 
Hyde. 
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Pebbles 


“Do the Smiths keep a servant?” “No. 
They engage a good many, but they don’t keep 
them.” —Tit-Bits. 


Georgie on the railroad track 
Listening to the engine’s squeal. 
Now the engine’s coming back, 
Scraping Georgie off the wheel. 
—Cornell Widow. 


....‘ Your work bears the closest kind ot 
inspection,” remarked the girl with the Julia 
Marlowe dimple. “ What infinite pains you 
must take with it!” “ Perhaps,” replied the 
artist, “ but, do you know, I enjoy the pains.” 
“Then,” she rejoined, with a bright smile, 
“you, too, pursue art for art’s ache.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


....A well-known novelist had become thor- 
oughly tired of being interviewed for the 
press, and decided to “choke off” the next 
man who dared to ply him with questions. 
‘“ What was the highest price ever paid you 
for a story?” asked the last interviewer. 
“Three hundred thousand pounds!” replied 
the man of books. “ And it was paid me for 
only three words.” “ How do you mean?” 
inquired the puzzled young man. “‘I love 
you’ were the words. I told them to the lady 
who is now my wife.”—Tit-Bits. 


....Professor Miinsterberg is said to see the 
American world through German eyes with 
Harvard astigmatism. His praise of Ameri- 
cans to Germans and of Germans to Americans 
reminds us of the eminent Englishman, not 
noted for tact, who abruptly left his place be- 
side Lady A and took a seat beside Lady B. 
He afterward explained to his nervous wife 
that it was because of a draft from a window. 
“T hope you explained it to Lady A,” she 
ejaculated. ‘“ Well, no,” he confessed; “ but 
I did to Lady B.”—Springfield Republican. 


....Governor Shaw, of Iowa, the recently 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury, tells this 
story of a personal experience while trying a 


case in an Iowa court. A boy about fourteen 
years old had been put on the stand, and the 
opposing counsel was examining him. After 
the usual preliminary questions as to the 
witness’s age, residence and the like, he then 
proceeded: “Have you any occupation?” 
“No.” “Don’t you do any work of any 
kind?” “No.” “Just loaf around home?” 
“ That’s about all.” ‘‘ What does your father 
do?” “ Nothin’ much.” “ Doesn’t he do any- 
thing to support the family?” ‘‘ He does odd 
jobs once in a while when he can get them.” 
“ As a matter of fact, isn’t your father a pretty 
worthless fellow, a dead beat and a loafer?” 
“T don’t know, sir; you’d better ask him. 
He’s sittin’ over there on the jury.”—Con- 
gressional Record, 
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Catarrh 


The cause exists in the blood, in what 
causes inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane. 

It is therefore impossible to cure the dis- 
ease by local applications. 

It is positively dangerous to neglect it, be- 
cause it always affects the stomach and de- 
ranges the general health, and is likely to 
develop into consumption. 


Many have been radically and*permanently cured 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It cleanses the blood and 
has a peculiar alterative and tonic effect. R. Long, 
California Junction, lowa, writes: “I had catarrh 
three years, lost my appetite and could not sleep. 
My head pained me and I felt bad all over. I took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and now have a good appetite, 
sleep well, and have no symptoms of catarrh.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. It 
is better not to put off treatment—buy 
Hood’s to-day. 

1840-1902 


Old Colony Nurseries 


Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines 


Evergreens and Perennials® 
A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants, grown in sandy loam. 
Good plants, best sizes for planting; very cheap. Pri cata- 
logue free on application. 


T. R. WATSON, - PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


BATH CABINETS 


We make 8 styles of cabinets, under our 
gotents, for Turkish Baths at home. 
e sell on approval, and warrant them to 
be the best cabinets made. More of the 
best families use the Racine than all 
Write for catalogue. 











VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Buchanges. 


oe sees aves and interest allowed on balances subject te 
at 8 . 

sted at the New Yous, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exc bong and sold on commission. 
a Municipal and mds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 


NASSAU & PINE STS., N.Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 


Mental unrest is a sure sign of physical disease 
often of ailments beyond{the reach of ordinary 
remedies. Dr. D. Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge re- 





stores the debilitated organs, and healthy action 
brings strength—Adv. 





CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
it is recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 


An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
which gives the highest ys Bae as to its value. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. 





401 Erle Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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READING NOTICES 


FLORIDA. 


Two Weeks’ Tour via Peunsylvania Railroad. 

The second Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to 
Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington by special 
train on February 18. 

Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pull- 
man accommodations (one berth), and meals en route in 
both directions while traveling on the special train, will be 
sold at the following rates : New York, $50.00 ; Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg, Baltimore and Washington, $48.00; Pittsburg, 
$53 00 ; and at proportionate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries and other information apply to 
ticket agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 





CALIFORNIA. 
Thirty-one Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-conducted Tour to 
California will leave on February 2). Passengers will be 
transported to El Paso, Texas, in special cars. At 
the latter point they will be transferred to the ‘“‘ Mexico and 
California Special,’ composed exclusively of Pullman parlor- 
smoking, dining-room, drawing-room sleeping, compartment, 
and observation cars, which will be used over the entire trip 
back to New York. While the best hotels will be used where 
extended stops are made, the train will be at the constant 
eommand of the party. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary expenses, $375 
from all points on Pennsylvania Railroad except Pittsburg, 
from which point the rate will be $370. 

For further information apply to ticket agents ; or address 

. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Phila- 
delphia.— Adv. 


WASHINGTON. 
Three-day Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-conducted 
Tour to Washington leaves Thursday, February 20. Ra 
ate ner transportation for the round t vP 
commodations, and guides, $14.50 from New York, $13.00 
from Trenton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia. These rates 
cover accommodations for two days at the Arlington, Nor- 
mandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For accommodations at 
Regent, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Special 
side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after 
expiration of hotel coupons. 

or itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York ; 4 Court Street 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent. Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 





capers? 


SLAMS SN Le 


Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
eold fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 

. @ thin paw Pure 
i» Refined ne. Has 

no taste or od 


ily applied. 
sefulin a yes Soher 





STANDARD OIL CO. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


A DIVIDEND OF TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per sbare,on both 
the Preferred and Common Stock of this Company has been de- 
clared, payable at the Treasurer’s office, 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.,on and after April 1, 1902, to Stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 24, 1902 

The stock transfer books will be closed at 3 P. M. on February 
24, 1902, and will be re-opened at 10 A. M. on March 24, 1902. 

Stockholders who have not already done so are requested to 
promptly file mailing-orders for dividends with the undersigned, 
from whom blank orders can be had on application. 

FREDERIC V. 8. CROSB\, Treasurer. 











‘877 ~=6©FOR 25 YEARS 


1902 
_ We_have successfully treated all forms of 


CER 


.Without the use of the knife. As a result 

















[THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. Sanatorium 


hag become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 

institution in the world for the Cnangest of Rae dun of 

diseases, and has no rivals. 
All physicians are 
Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 





dially invited, as our guests. 


we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give yoa an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. : 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 























INVESTMENTS 
We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 & 29 Pioe St., New York 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office : Albany, N. Y. 





ESTERN MORTGAGES 

Coend. Gupnertebeaeipaeenion 

SI YEARS guveresren 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. 








Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Cc of C ce, Chi 
Home Office established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


TEXAS REAL ESTATE LOANS. 


Five years’ experience as land surveyor and 15 years’ in 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and foreign 
loan companies. Will receive money to loan on real estate 
in amounts of not less than $1,000.00 netting investor 6¢ 
interest. Address 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
Chandler Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
Write Taz INDEPENDENT or my standing. 


h 











i 


on three sides, one navigable, and a beau 
clear lake. Store with worth $1,000. F 
and numerous other articles with the pro 
running from 50 to 95 de; 


Y. City. 





1875— —-1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 


Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . 





28th YEAR. ] 


Food Will Do It. 


Made Over a Man of 60. 


Food that will put the vigor.of life into a man 
of sixty is worth knowing about. Mr. Chas. E. 
Allen of 5306 Master St., Philadelphia, Pa., says, 
“Five years ago at the age of fifty-nine I was ad 
vised by a friend to adopt rolled oats for my break” 
fast diet in the place of white bread. I followed 
the advice with some benefit, but was still troubled 
with heart weakness and general debility, requir 
ing medicine from time to time; the bowels were 
also affected to an extent. 

About six months ago while still half sick and 
very weak I commenced to use Grape- Nuts Break- 
fast Food and soon noticed an improvement in my 
general health, with the gradual disappearance of 
unfavorable symptoms. Heart palpitation de- 
creased and a new feeling of vigor manifested it- 
self in various ways. Tonics were no longer 
needed, bowels became natural, nerves were steady 
and I seemed to have returned, in a great degree, 
to the vigor of middle age. There has also been a 
gain in flesh, my weight having increased from 137 
to 151 pounds. 

You are welcome to use my name if you desire 
to publish this voluntary testimony.” 

oe 
; y ,OKL A HOM A MORTGAGES | 
last six yeaTs have placed over $800,- 
0.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
0 References: all Bankers, Capitalis » Judges and 
‘urther Aculars Send for pamphlet, “ 7ruth 
ee TL HAGAN, GUTHRIE,OKLAHOM:. 

RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGLN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
8. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 

The National Park Bank of New York 








Business Men, for whom | am for 





DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, Geo: 8. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward ©, Hoyt, W. 
Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis 5 
Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Frederic 
Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs, Albert H. 

Issues Letters of t for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 


GOLD BONDS 


$ 5,000 Twelve Banks, Bankers and 
10 OOO} Trust Companies in one city (Min- 
10,000] neapolis) recently examined very 
16,000} thoroughly into an issue of Gold 
15,000} Bonds yielding 5% interest, and 
25,000} they purchased in amounts as at 
25,000] the left of this advertisement. Some 
25,000} of the same issue are still for sale ; 
25,000} denominations, $100, $500, $1,000. 
25,000] If you would like to know more 
40,000] about these bonds write 


40,000] TROWBRIDCE & NIVER CO. 
First National Bank Bulldi CHICAGO. 
’ 60 State Street ON, MASS. 
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GUARANTEED INVESTMENT to Net 5/, 
BANKERS’ LOAN AND INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


74 and 76 Wall Street, New York. 
(Established in 1890.) 


ASSETS, December 31, 1901, $569,938.02. SURPLUS, $89,022.43. 
OFFERS FOR PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 
$40,000.00 out of a total authorized issue of $75,000.00 of its stock in Class B, Series Two. 


This stock will be guaranteed both as to principal and dividends of 5¢ per annum, payable January Ist 
and July ist of each year. 


PRICE, $100 per share (par). DIVIDENDS begin from date of issue (at once). 


As in the case of savings banks, the State ds 
this company as the custodian of savings, and there- 
fore limits and restricts its business to loaning upon 
real estate security or investing in securities in which 
New York Savings Banks may lawfully invest. Such 
is the basic or primary security back of the shares 
now offered; but in addition to this ey security 
these shares will be further assured by a “ Share- 
holders’ Agreement of Guaranty” whereby a 


GUARANTEE FUND OF 
$400,000.00, 


which is fully paid, must be held to protect stock 
issued under it. 


The Company Does Not Speculate 


nor enter into new and untried ventures, however 
om It is incorporated under the Savings and 

an Laws of New York State, and is periodically 
examined by the 


STATE BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


This stock is not likely to fluctuate with the specu- 
lative markets, and while no great rise in value is an- 
ticipated, it is protected against depreciation, and the 
subscribers are well assured of a fair and steady in- 


come. 
STOCK WITHDRAWABLE. 


One or more of these shares may be withdrawn at 
any time after two years, subject to sixty days’ notice, 
and to further safety provisos in the company’s char- 
ter to protect it from the disastrous effects of a run 
or panic. 


ACCOMMODATION LOANS. 


Out of the funds available for loans the company 
will loan money on these shares for the convenience 
of shareholders. 


SHARES RETIRABLE. 


These shares may be retired by the company at any 
time with the consent of the holders thereof, and 
without such consent after five years; but they are 


WE ALSO 


CLASS C, SERIES TWO, Accumulating Shares. Se- 
cured same as Classes B and A above referred to, 
save that they are not protected by the Guarantee 
Fund. It is a good stock, however, and can reason- 
ably be relied upon to pay from 8 to 12 per cent. divi- 
dends per annum, as at present. Par value, $100 per 
share. Price, $67 per share, $2 of which is a premium, 
thus $65 only goes to subscriber’s credit. Bntitled to 
dividends of 5 per cent. per annum, 4 able in cash 
semi-annually, upon the book value of the stock, and 
to two-thirds of the profits in excess of 5 per cent.; 
that is to say, it is estimated that the excess earnings 
being added to the $65 and Kr will, in about 
11 years, mature the stock, and the owner will then 
be entitled to draw $100 per share from the company, 





not retirable at any time without the consent of the 
holder at less than $100 per share. 


A FEW SHARES in 


CLASS A, SERIES TWO. 


Guaranteed both as to principal and dividends of 6 
per cent. Price $105 per share. Withdrawable after 
five years. Retirable at not less than $105. The 
company first offered this issue to its old stockholders, 
who took all but 95 shares, which still remain in the 
treasury. This will be allotted to those whose appli- 
poe are first received, and in the order of their 
receip 


Stock certificates in Classes B and A will be 
vegisteoed by the CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF THE CI1'Y OF NEW YORK. 


To obtain the advantage of the “ Shareholders’ 
Agreement of Guaranty” and to bring this stock un- 
der the guarantee, it is necessary for applicants to 
personally sign a special form of application. Cut out 
and return this form with remittance to cover. 


I hereby subscribe for 
(state how many) 
stock in Class F Series Two, of the Bankers’ 


or 
Loan and Investment Company, and herewith inclose 


dollars in full payment of 
that such shares shall be issued sub- 


and that they shall have the 

This subscription shall be binding only upon condi- 
tion that such request is = 

The rate at which dividends are to be guaranteed 


under said agreement to be fixed at per cent. 
per annum. 


Dated this 


OFFER . 


while in the mean time drawing cash dividends of 5 
per cent. upon the original $ investment. With- 
drawable after two years; may be retired by the com- 
pany after four years at $65 per share and all of the 
excess profits above referred to. 

This Class C stock may be ordered by letter without 
special application form. 

If desired, subscribers may forward subscription 
and remittance to the : 


CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY, 


30 Broad Street, New York, for acvount of Bankers’ Loan 
and Investment Company. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 
CLARENCE W. CLARK, President. JNO. C. TEN EYOK, Secretary. A. B. VOORHIS, Ass’t Treasurer. 


Taomas G. HItiHovse. Henry F. Royce. Greorer A 


. Crala. Wituam E. CHANDLER. D. L. Grout. 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 


$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
Cc.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen, Agents. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 
Assets, Jan.1,1901, $30,924,972.41 
Liabilities - - 27,881,474.14 

$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life and Endowment patiates issued. 

CASH distributions pee upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute 

Pamphlets, rates, an and values for any age sent on application to 


the Company's O 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


New York, 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; semporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 


Capital Stock, all —_ 
Re- Insurance 

















346 Broadway, 








Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 
JAMES NICHOLS President, 
8B. R. STIL AN, Secretary, 
H, A. SM rh. ’ tate Secretary. 





Reward of Merit. 


A New Catarrh Cure Secures National 
Popularity in Less than One Year. 


Throughout a great nation of eighty millions it is a 
desperate struggle to secure even a recognition for a 
new article, to say nothing of achieving popular favor, 
and yet within one year Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, 
the new catarrh cure, has met with such success that 
to-day it can be found in every drug store throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

To be sure, a large amount of advertising was neces- 
sary in the first instance to bring the remedy to the 
attention of the public, but every one familiar with 
the subject knows that advertising alone never made 
any article permanently successful. It must have in 


addition absolute, undeniable merit, and this the new 
catarrh cure certainly possesses in a marked degree. 


Physicians, who formerly depended upon inhalers, 
sprays and local washes or ointments, now use Stu- 
art’s Catarrh Tablets because, as one of the most 
prominent stated, these tablets contain in pleasant, 
convenient form all the really efficient catarrh reme- 
tes. such as red gum, blood root and similar antisep- 

cs. 


Po contain no cocaine nor opiate, and are given 
to little children with entire safety ene benefit. 


Dr. J. J. Reitiger, of Covington, Ky., says: “I suf- 
fered from catarrh in my head and throat every fall. 
with stoppage of the nose and irritation in the throat 
affecting my voice and often extending to the stomach. 
causing catarrh of the stomach. I bought a wd cent 
pack of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets at py Gregaiet it’s 
carried them in my pocket and used th fal fully. 
and the way in which they cleared my head and 
throat was certainly remarkable. I had no catarrh 
last winter and spring and consider myself entirely 
free from any catarrhal trouble.” 

Mrs. Jerome Ellison, of Wheeling, W. Va., yrtine : 
“I suffered from catarrh nearl my whole life, and 
last winter my two children also suffered from ca 


ance of a cold or sore throat we nip it in the bud. 
bog | eatarrh is no longer a household affliction with 


Full sized packages of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are 
sold for fifty cents at all druggists. ao 

Send for book on cause and cure of catarrh; mailed 
free. Address F. A. Stuart Co. M Marshall, Mich, 
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SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


THIRTY-SECOND PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
—— OF THE — 


New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1902. 


LOANS ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, ETC 
CASH IN BANKS AND OFFICE 
UNCOLLECTED PREMIUMS 








215,530 08 
4,057,832 87 
$3,474,683 86 





OFFICERS. 


UBERTO C. CROSBY, President. GEORGE B. CHANDLER, Treasurer. FRANK E. MARTIN, Asst, Secretary 
NATHAN P. HUNT, Vice-President. FRANK W. SARGEANT, Secretary. LEWIS W. CROCKETT, Asst. Sect’y. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


NATHAN P. HUNT. GEORGE B. CHANDLER. WALTER M. PARKER. 
FRANK P. CARPENTER. UBERTO C. CROSBY. 











OF LONDON. 


Chief Office in the U. S., No. 54 Pine St., New York. 





Founded A. D. 1710. 192d Year of Active Business Exist: nce. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF UNITED STATES BRANCH DECEMBER 318T, 1901. 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 


Real Estate in New York City, including Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Company’s Office Building $250,000 
Loans on Real Estate in New York City 188,000 
U. S. Government Bonds 392,400 

Railroad and other Bonds; Guaranteed 

Preferred: and other Railroad Stocks 
and other Securities 1,306,047 
Cash in Banks 248,066 

Cash in Agents’ hands and in course of 

collection 312,031 
19,912 


$2,716,456 $2,716,456 
TRUSTEES OF THE FUNDS OF THE OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES : 


John J. McCook, Esq, Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. James May Duane, Esq. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


The 
, submit 


Premiums marked off ony ist January, 1901, 
to 3ist ae 

“"—_ a $275,102.19 
uring — e 

Rent be | ‘ 


$3,512,389.71 





54,889.85 $329,992.04 


us 
$398,184.81 
oceurred and 


re estimated 
and paid in 1901,1, 458, “ee a $1,857 ,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,03 
Reinsurances. . 83°617.68 


Returns of Pre- 
d Ex- 
$430,511.52 1,659,394.66 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 


United 8 and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank —' other Stocks 


$197,649.63 











zo SRORB.ERS.ES 
1,291,236.62 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in the hands of European 
losses under policies pap payable in fo’ 
countries 253.193.27 
__225,710.12 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1896 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders erect. or their legal ory on 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of bye 4 next, m which date 
all interest thereon will cease. they certificates to be produced at 
the time of 

A dividen: 
miums of she company ang the bay ending 8ist December, 1901 Mor 
which certificates ed on and after Tuesday, the sixth 


of May ne a 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


Gustav Amsinck, Ewald Fleitmann, Levi P. Morton, 
Francis M.Bacon, Clement A.Griscom, W.H.H. Moore, 
Anson W. Hard, Frederic A. Parsons, 
Jobn D. Hewlett Henry Pari 
m, Charles D. Leverich, George W. Quintard, 
Francis H. A. Raven. 


Leander N. Lovell, Sonne Riker, 
Lewis Cass yeayart Douglas Robinson, 
eoarede # Marsh: Gustav H. Schwab, 
Cornelius Eldert, George H ‘a William C. Sturges. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BIN. 'D ERS to hold thirteen copies of Tax InpE- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents_each, postage inclu ied. 
‘STHE INDEPENDENT,A 
130 Fulton street, New York. 


Vernon H. Brown, 











THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN 
PRESERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY 


Nearly everybody knows that pee | is the safest 
and most efficient disinfectant and p er in 
but few realize its value when poe ory the human 
system for the same cleansing pu 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more. you take of i 
the better. It is not a drug at all, but — 
the gases and impurities always present in 
ach and intestines and carries them out of the To 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drink- 
ing. after eating onions and other odorous veg- 
etables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the com- 
plexion, it whitens the teeth and further acts as a 
natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious which collect in the 
stomach and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and 
throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, 
but probably the best charcoal and the most | =e 
money is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozen 
composed of the finest powdered Willo ow p Ey 
-— .. ry ange eutioeptics, = A form or 
rather in the form of large, pleasan ng lozenges, 
the charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a 
much improved condition of the general ~~ wh —— 
complexion, evens breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can a; from 
their contin use, but, on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the benefits of 
charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges 
to all patients suffering from gas in ss ~ 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and gai, 
breath, mouth and throat; I also believe the tert is 
Beets benefited by the daily use of them. They eost 

t twenty-five cents a in drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a pe preparation yet I be- 
lieve I more and better charcoal in Stuart’s Ab- 
: rece mn nges than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
ablets.” 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-secend 
Annual Statement. 


Cash Capital 
Reserve for re-!nsurance and all other claims 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1902....$2,360,886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
ALLE - Second Vice-President 

- = Secretary 

Treasurer 


lve F. MIDDLEBROOK, - ” Asst. Secretary 
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Life, Accident and Health 
Insurance. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


523 (Condensed). 


Asztna Life 


Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


- $59,609,693 17 
9,219,773 26 
2,689,878 34 

13,909,653 60 
6,052,723 23 


Assets, January 1, 1902, 

Premium receipts in 1903, 

Interest receipts in 1901, 

Total receipts in 1901, 

Payments to Policy Holders in 1903 

Reserve, 4% Standard on Old Busi- 
ness, and 314% on Policies issued 
in 1903, and allclaims, . . . 

Special Reserve, in addition to Re- 
serve above given, 

Guarantee Fund in excess of Require- 
ments by Company’s Standard . 

Guarantee Fund in excess of Require- 
ments by Standard of Connect- 
icut and other States 

Life Insurance issued and revived in 
me otae ££ es VS 

Life Insurance in force Jan. 3, 1902, . 

Accident Insurance in force Jan. J, 
1902, 


Paid Policy holders since organization, 


$126,015,874 20 


52,270,264 92 
2,036,345 00 


5,323,083 25 


7,367,332 25 


25,343,075 00 
205,278,283 00 


. 182,998,619 33 








Mowry & PATTERSON, Managers, Life Dept. 
GEORGE C. STERLING, Manager, Accident Dept. 


46 Cedar Street, New York City. 





Fifty-fourth Annual Statement 
—OF THE— 


Penn Mutual Lit 


INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Net gene Jan. wae RES, at market 
value.. eae ae --$41,786,151 79 


RECEIPTS DURING pr neva 


For Premiums and Annuities. . 


For Interest, etc ett ® $12,088,133 42 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death 


‘Matured Endowments and reneenenneeg 
—_ Values 





Total Paid Policy-Holders 
$5,088,184 71 
Added to Reserve 


$4,325,045 00 
Upteed States, Pennsylvania ‘and other 
$310,329 17 


Comuniostons to Agents af Rents 
a ~— and other Expense 
rere Printing and Suppiies 
ture, Maintenance of 
be etc 7,488,424 47 


Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1902... . $46,380,860 74 


* In addition to the above abatements the Company allotted to 
deferred dividend policies $392,730 42 woking the total apportion- 
ment of surplus during 1901, $1,017,958 96. 


ASSETS. 
City y Leena, Baik Railroad and Water Bonds, Bank and 


Mortgages and = Rents (ist Liens).. 
Premium Notes, secured by Ppmay O etc.. 
Loans —y Collateral, Polic licy Loans, ef¢ 

oe S Office and Real Es te, bought under 








Net ts Assets ° 

Net Deferred and Un nreported Premiums 

Interest Due and Accrued, etc BO 
591,646 07 


Gross Assets, January 1, 1902 $48,679,021 54 


LIABILITIES. 


Death Claims reported, but awaiting 


proo: 
Reserve at 344 and 4 per cent. to Rein- 
sure Risks 
Surplus on >a Policies, etc.. 
Surplus accumulated upon spectal 
forms of policies 2,858,658 75 
Surplus forall aa contingencies.. 8,822,957 15 
New Business of the Year; 26,249 
Policies for . . $62,153,057 00 
Insurance Outstanding December 31, 
1901, 99,083 Policies for . . 242,051,662 00 


48 679,021 54 





oe & 2 @ ©& @.2s 


HARRY F. WEST, President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON, Vice-President, 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secty. and Treas. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary, 
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(From the Chicago Tribune, Jan. 5, 1902). 


AN, ACTIVE MARKET WITHIN A TWELVEMONTH 


W 7HILE I think the more experienced operators in the Chicago market do 
not expect to see a “ boom” market, yet, at the same time, I think the 
opinion is growing that a fairly active general one is a strong probability 
within a twelvemonth. It is natural that Chicago real estate men, after the ex- 
perience of the last eight years, should be somewhat pessimistic regarding future 
markets, yet at the same time a dispassionate analysis of the situation reveals so 
many evidences pointing to greatly improved conditions that it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that this is to be. 

It is a trite saying that real estate is the last to feel the effect of both good 
and bad times, but it is, nevertheless, true, as experience shows, and it must be 
taken into account in any careful consideration of the situation. 

Up to the present time real estate is the only one of the great interests which 
has not felt the quickening touch of the tide of prosperity which has swept over 
the country. The great industrial interests have for three years past experienced 
a steadily increasing measure of prosperity, and with it a development that can 
only be characterized as phenomenal. The same is true of the commercial in- 
terests, while an abundant capital has exploited the stock market to the full. 

Practically the only great interest which has escaped this sweeping tide has 
been real estate, and evidence multiplies that it is soon to come into its own. 

In fact, the movement has already begun, as is evidenced by present con- 
ditions in the New York market. From an investment basis it has gradually de- 
developed into a speculative one, and values are going up at a rate that is rapidly 
making fortunes. 

In my opinion it is the beginning of a movement which will reach Chicago 
before long. 

And why should it not? No one doubts for a moment the future of Chicago, 
and when it is considered that the values here are relatively lower than in any other 
of the great cities of the country, the conclusion is inevitable that Chicago is in 
the pathway of this already developing wave. 

The opportunity is here, the field for exceptionally profitable operations is 
here, and to say that it is not to be taken advantage of is to say the improbable. 

EUGENE H. FisHBuRN, of Ogden, Sheldon & Co. 


Edwin B. Sheldon Eugene H. Fishburn _— William Ogden Green Randolph E. Fishburn 


OGDEN, SHELDON @ CO. 


FOUNDED 1836 


Yr aS er) ee ROS 


Real Estate, Loans, Renting. Real Estate Prudently Cared For. 
Loans, Time or Repayable in Monthly Installments. Rents 
Carefully Collected. Statements Rendered Monthly. Money 
Judiciously Invested. Appraisals Made :: :: :: :: :: 


34 Clark Street CHICAGO 
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‘“*STRONGEST IN THE WORLD” 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Outstanding Assurance 
OG: 24, 8907... 


New Assurance Issued 
in IgOI 


Income 
Assets Dec. 31, Ig01 . 


Assurance Fund and 
all other liabilities. . 


Surplus 
Paid Policyholders in 


$1,179,276,725.00 


245,912,087.00 
64,374,605.94 
331,039,720.34 


259,910,678.28 
71,129,042.06 


27,714,621.42 





JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vice&-PREsIDENT. 














